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RECONSTRUCTION IN WAR-TIME CHINA 


By His Excellency Dr. V. K. WELLINGTON Koo, 
Chinese Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s 


[We in this country know, more or less, and probably and unfortunately 
less, of the sustained heroic resistance of an unprepared and peace-loving 
people against a powerful and cruel attacker. If we thought of it at all we 
must have concluded that, in the circumstances, China would have neither 
time nor opportunity for anything but fighting. The following article gives 
some idea of the perfectly amazing work of reconstruction China is carrying 
on while fighting for her existence against one of the greatest military powers 
in the world.—Hon. Ed.] 


THE world is aware of the great struggle that China has maintained 
against the aggression of Japan for the last four years, aggression 
which was quite unprovoked. So little was China thinking of war 
with anyone that, when Japan attacked her, she had only 300,000 
national troops, imperfectly trained and indifferently equipped, 
while the Japanese Army was counted in millions, perfectly trained 
and perfectly equipped, and was, in fact, one of the most powerful 
military weapons in the world. 

While training an army fit to cope with the attacker, China had 
to hold a 2000 mile front with the scanty troops she possessed, but 
has succeeded in providing a well-trained and, as far as possible, 
well-equipped force of 5,000,000 men, who, man to man, have 
proved superior to the Japanese. She needs help from outside in 
aeroplanes, tanks and heavy artillery, but provides much of the 
equipment herself from factories established since the war began. 
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She has no ally, and was the first country to meet totalitarian war 
with totalitarian resistance. 

The United States and the British Commonwealth have helped 
her with munitions and by imposing economic restrictions on her 
attacker, and if these last could be maintained and extended it 
would go far towards helping her to victory. 

But, even with the enormous strain of preparing for and carrying 
on the war, China has not been unmindful of the future she hopes 
for, and has not exhausted her resources on fighting alone. While 
the Chinese people have been fighting an armed aggression at the 
front, they have been working actively in the rear in nation-building. 

The efforts of the whole country have been devoted to the dual 
programme, consecrated in the beginning of 1938, of resistance to 
aggression, and reconstruction of the Chinese State. When the 
Government laid its plan to move its seat to Chungking, 1200 miles 
inland from the coast, it was realised that a plan of political and 
economic reconstruction would be necessary, for in the undeveloped 
Western China practically everything essential to the prosecution 
of a modern war would have to be started from scratch. 

The work to be done was manifold and stupendous. The 
building of roads and railways, the expansion of telegraph, tele- 
phone and radio communications, the improvement of farming, 
irrigation and reforestation, the development of mines, the installa- 
tion of waterworks and power plants, the setting up of factories and 
workshops, the construction of hospitals and medical centres to 
care for the sick and wounded, and the provision of quarters to 
house homeless refugees—in short, a thousand and one things had 
to be started or improved. 

Modern life is incomplete without rapid and reliable means of 
communication. Western China, being the least developed part 
of the country, was naturally the most backward in this respect. 
But after two years of planning and plodding, considerable progress 
has been achieved in different fields of this particular domain. 

Over 6000 post offices have been added, making a total network 
of 66,000 offices under the control of Free China, and covering half 
a million kilometres. New telegraph lines have been established 
over a distance of 50,000 kilometres, with another 10,000 under 
construction. China’s invaders took away 30,000 kilometres of 
long-distance telephone lines, thereby crippling the facilities for 
inter-communication between important centres. But the inter- 
ruption was but short-lived, for Chinese telephone engineers were 
at once put to work, and within six months 9000 kilometres of 
telephone lines were installed. The progress has since been so rapid 
that Free China to-day has a kilometrage of telephone communica- 
tion surpassing the highest figure in the whole country before the 
invasion. 

Large radio stations have been erected in the different provinces 
which used to be called the hinterland of China, and which now 
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constitute the important bases of resistance to Japanese aggression. 
By this means the people all over China, in the occupied as well 
as the unoccupied territory, are kept informed daily of the develop- 
ments of China’s struggle for freedom. New international radio 
stations have also been built, connecting Chungking with the 
outside world through Manila and Moscow. 

But the greatest romance in national reconstruction is seen in 
the development of transport facilities. The great north-western 
highway connecting Chungking with the Soviet frontier in the 
heart of Central Asia, extending over 4460 kilometres, is one of the 
longest motor roads in the world. In the days before Soviet Russia 
herself fell a victim to a ruthless invasion, vast quantities of war 
material and supplies were carried to China over this route. 

The Burma road is another accomplishment of war-time China 
in road building. It is 2296 kilometres from Chungking to Lashio, 
the nearest terminus of the railway leading to Rangoon in Burma, 
which has now become the principal port of entry for China’s war 
supplies. Under the stress of war-time needs, the final section of 
this road, 900 kilometres in length from Kunming to the Burmese 
border, was built in eleven months by hundreds of thousands of 
Chinese workmen. With the Japanese blockade of the maritime 
coast of China, and with Russia’s preoccupation with her own war 
of resistance in Europe, which diminishes the possibilities of useful- 
ness of the north-western highway for international transportation, 
the Burma road has, in fact, become the life-line of China in her 
struggle against invasion. An average of 10,000 tons a month of 
materials and supplies was transported over this road in the first 
six months of the year. Its carrying capacity is being steadily 
augmented by the Chinese authorities with the aid of American 
specialists. It has been subjected to frequent bombing by the 
enemy’s aircraft, but the flow of traffic has never been seriously 
interrupted for any length of time. Although three important 
bridges were bombed twenty-seven times and were either demolished 
or damaged, the movement of supplies has not stopped, thanks to 
the precautionary measures taken in the form of pontoons, ferries 
and steel cables near the bridges to meet just such emergencies. 

Another illustration of the progress of road building in Western 
China is the new road from Chengtu to Kangting (better known 
as Tachienlu) near the borders of Thibet, an important town on 
the road to Lhasa. This artery of communication will be extended 
and play an important role, not only in the present period of 
China’s fight against aggression, but also in her post-war recon- 
struction. It will traverse the province of Sikang which, rich in 
natural resources, has an abundant supply of coal, iron, copper, 
lead and zinc. The quality of the Yungjen coal, lying in Yunnan, 
just south of the Sikang border, is particularly good. According 
to a laboratory analysis by the National Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy, its ash content ranges from 33:1 per cent. to -98 per 
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cent., or an average of 2-80 per cent., compared with the South 
Wales coal noted for its 3 per cent. ash content. As was once 
pointed out by the Chinese Minister of Communications : “ Sikang 
will attract the prospector, for its wealth is for the most part un- 
exploited. It will appeal to the ethnologist in search of strange 
peoples, and to the lover of beauty who will enjoy the great snow 
peaks and nature unspoiled.” 

In all probability, this province will become the centre of China’s 
heavy industries, as it is situated at least 2000 miles from the coast 
and is, therefore, not easily accessible to enemy bombers. But for 
the present this new road has another importance, because it forms 
the first part of another international highway already projected 
to connect with India and her vast network of railway transporta- 
tion. This line is intended as an alternative route to the Burma 
road, and certainly a wise precaution against the possibility of the 
latter being destroyed by enemy action. 

The achievement of war-time China in another field of trans- 
portation is worthy of notice : it is in railway building. Four years 
ago, with the exception of a short projection of the Indo-Chinese 
Railway from Hanoi to Kunming, formerly known as Yunnanfu, 
the vast hinterland of the Chinese Republic, where the seat of 
government is now located, could not boast of a single mile of 
railway. The Japanese invasion deprived the National Government 
of 7300 kilometres of railways and made them unavailable to serve 
the needs of military and civil transportation. But by planning 
and persistent efforts, 1000 kilometres of railways have already been 
built, and more lines are now under construction, in order to provide 
Free China with an extensive network of transportation by rail. 

As an example of the rapid progress in this phase of national 
reconstruction, reference may be made to the new line from Heng- 
yang in Hunan Province to Kweiling in Kwangsi Province over a 
distance of 360 kilometres. It was completed in eleven months 
after the first spadeful of earthwork was turned. An extension 
to this line of 170 kilometres has since been made to Liuchow on 
the upper reaches of the West River, north-east of the Indo-Chinese 
frontier. 

As a fundamental remedy to the limitations of the Burma road, 
the Yunnan-Burma Railway of 880 kilometres is now being con- 
structed to connect with the Burmese Railway, which terminates 
at Rangoon on the Indian Ocean. Sixty per cent. of the earth- 
work has already been completed and a short section, extending 
from Kunming westward, has been opened to traffic. The gap of 
180 kilometres from the Burmese frontier to Lashio, the northern 
terminus of the Burmese Railway, will be constructed by the 
Government of Burma. 

The minerals and other resources in the regions through which 
the projected new line is being built are so rich that it is destined 
to facilitate post-war rehabilitation and trade. It will link up with 
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the railway from Kunming to Suifu on the Yangtze now also under 
construction. In another year the whole Kweichow-Hunan Rail- 
way, which connects with the Hankow-Canton Railway at Heng- 
yang and with the Kiangsi-Chengtu Railway at Chuchow on the 
same north-south trunk line, will be completed and extended to 
join with the Kunming-Suifu Railway, thereby enabling a passenger 
to travel by rail from India to Shanghai. 

‘The completion of this new railway will benefit Burma as well 
as China. For example, the growing consumption of Burmese 
cotton by the rapid expansion of textile mills in Yunnan, referred 
to in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London for 
March, 1940, gives ground for the belief that this new enterprise, 
when carried out, will be a great contribution to Burma’s cotton 
trade. It will also become an important factor in helping to solve 
the coal problem in Burma. The coal of Bengal, upon which 
Burma depends now, is of a relatively poor quality, and yet it is 
sold at Rs. 23.5 per ton at Mandalay, and at Rs. 27.10 at Myitkina. 
The retail prices are even higher. But Yunnan has good and 
cheap coal in abundance, the pithead cost at Ipinglan, 125 kilo- 
metres west of Kunming, being only two rupees per ton. Con- 
sidering that the average annual consumption of coal in Burma 
imported in the last three financial years is 338,000 tons, a great 
saving in expenditure can be effected for the benefit of Burma by 
the construction of the new railway. 

Another aspect of the great value of the new line to future 
trade can be perceived when it is pointed out that Chinese railways, 
before hostilities, were hauling long-distance freight profitably at 
14 cents, Chinese national currency, per ton kilometre, for the 
lowest class of cargo, and at approximately three cents per ton 
kilometre for general cargo. But the cost of moving a ton of general 
cargo from Chungking to Shanghai down the Yangtze River was 
$120, while the up-river rate was considerably higher still. It 
means that the new railway will surely be able to capture the 
greater part, if not the whole, of the export traffic of Western China 
for abroad, especially when it is noted that Rangoon to London 
is 7930 nautical miles compared with 10,458 from Shanghai to 
London. 

The work of construction on the line from Chengtu to connect 
with the Lunghai Railway at Tienshui in Kansu Province, as well 
as on the line from Kunming to Chengtu, is also being rapidly 
pushed forward. When these lines are completed, it will be possible 
after the war for a traveller from Rangoon to make an all-rail 
journey to Europe through Western and Northern China. 

In the attempt to solve the urgent problem of transportation, 
attention has not been confined to highways and railways alone. 
Rivers and streams have been pressed into service. In the two 
years ending June 30, 1940, 2000 kilometres of steam navigation 
were added to the existing facilities, and another 1500 kilometres 
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are under development. The rapids of the Yangtze gorges represent 
a constant peril to boatmen and ship pilots. Ordinary down-river 
steamships are entirely unable to mount the rapids by their own 
means of propulsion. To meet this handicap, the N ational Govern- 
ment in 1938 constructed a series of steam-driven cable pulleys 
near the principal rapids for the purpose of hauling steamers over 
the treacherous passages in the Yangtze River. With the assistance 
of eight stations already completed down to June of last year, not 
only steamers have been hauled over the rapids, but the trips of 
4500 junks have been facilitated. To increase the shipping tonnage, 
new streamlined junks of a type specially suited to Chinese navi- 
gators were evolved by the Ministry of Communications at Chung- 
king, and more than 10,000 tons of this new type of craft have been 
built and are now doing yeoman service on the waterways of 
Free China. 

As an auxiliary but valuable aid to the carrying agencies of 
Free China, the time-honoured stage transportation, which was 
described by Marco Polo in his book on Travels, has been revived, 
improved and systematised under the control of the Ministry of 
Communications. There are to-day in operation ten national stage 
lines which, radiating from Chungking, penetrate the remotest 
parts of 13 provinces and cover a total distance of 15,218 kilometres 
of roads, footpaths and waterways. This network does not include 
the local lines in these provinces. It is calculated by specialists 
that through the revival of this ancient mode of transportation 
China has saved more than 15 million dollars in one year in gasoline 
and automobile spare parts. 

In sharp contrast with this classical method of carrying passengers 
and goods, mention must also be made of the extensive use of com- 
mercial aviation by China. Two semi-government aviation com- 
panies have been rendering a remarkable service in passenger and 
freight transportation during the past four years. American air 
transports of the latest type operate daily over the different domestic 
air routes and link up with the various international air lines in the 
Far East. With Chungking as the all-important centre, there are 
to-day fast and direct services in co-ordination with foreign airways 
to the United States, Europe, the Soviet Union, and other places. 
A trip of 3800 kilometres from China’s war-time capital to Alma-Ata 
in Soviet territory, where connections are made to Moscow by 
Russian commercial planes, can be accomplished in two days, 
instead of a dozen weeks as formerly. A hurried traveller from 
Rangoon to Chungking can go by air and reach his destination in 
nine hours, covering a distance of 2030 kilometres; and from 
Hongkong to Chungking an air trip can be made in five hours, 
covering a distance of 1370 kilometres. Connections made at 
Rangoon or Hongkong or Alma-Ata bring the seat of the Chinese 
Government within two days of Calcutta or Singapore, a week of 
Sydney in Australia, nine days of New York and Washington, and 
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eleven days of Europe via America. The successful trial flight from 
Hongkong via Chungking, Kunming and Rangoon to Delhi and 
Calcutta, made by the China National Aviation Corporation early 
in 1941, blazes the way for a new international line to India to be 
soon inaugurated. Another air transport line connecting Chung- 
king with an important railway head in India is also being projected. 

_ Thus, it will be seen that in coping with the problem of the 
diverse and pressing needs of transportation, no effort has been 
spared and no available means has been overlooked. Every re- 
source of Chinese genius or Western science is being utilised. From 
the most modern method of air transportation to the ancient sedan 
chair, wheelbarrow, and bamboo carrying pole, nothing has 
escaped the attention of the Chinese authorities responsible for this 
field of service. The camel of Inner Mongolia, the horse of Chinese 
Turkestan, the mule of Szechwan, the pony of Yunnan, and the 
yak of Sikang are all pressed into service. The whole fabric of 
this combined system of conveying agencies may appear motley in 
character, but it illustrates the Chinese knack of adaptation to the 
imperative needs of war and reconstruction. It also suggests the 
spirit of change and progress as evidenced in the rapid transition 
in speed from three miles an hour by sedan chair to 200 miles 
an hour by aeroplane. 

The immense effort made by the Chinese people in their struggle 
against a cruel and ruthless invader has only nerved them to further 
efforts, has destroyed any spirit of fatalism, and created in them a 
consciousness of their own strength and a will to realise their 
national destiny. There is marked unity of purpose in carrying 
out the twofold programme of fighting invasion and rebuilding the 
nation. There is a firm and steadfast resolve to continue their dual 
task without murmur and without a desire to count the cost. Bear- 
ing in silence the untold suffering and sacrifice of the past four 
years, and ready to endure more in the future, the whole people 
set their teeth, gird up their loins, and grimly march forward to 
finish the job of winning the war, and remodelling their country, 
united in the inspired leadership of General Chiang Kai Shek and 
his gifted wife. 


THE SANDS OF LIBYA * 
By Captain R. F. Peet, R.E. 


In these days of professional specialisation it is not given to many 
men to make important contributions to human knowledge as 
the result of a hobby. Lieut.-Colonel Bagnold ranks among those 
fortunate few : for the important work under review arose entirely 


* The Physics of Blown Sand and Desert Dunes. By Lieut.-Col. R. A. Bagnold, O.B.E., 
R.E. Demy 8vo. Pp. xx+265. London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1941. Price 245. 
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as a by-product of an initial hobby of desert exploration. It has 
not been the only by-product by any means, and a wide public 
in this country has been informed officially of the vital part played 
by Colonel Bagnold’s hobby in General Wavell’s brilliant Libyan 
campaign earlier in the year. Surely there has never been a better 
justification of the traditional British habit of going out into un- 
known, desolate, and uncomfortable lands merely for the satisfac- 
tion of seeing what is there. From the early experiments of Colonel 
Bagnold and his friends, carried out during short spells of leave 
from duty at Cairo, of seeing whether motor-cars were really so 
helpless in desert country as they were reputed to be, and whether 
the great unknown wastes of the Western Deserts of Egypt were 
really impenetrable, there have resulted first a series of remarkable 
expeditions which put the greater part of those deserts on the map 
for the first time; secondly, a new technique of desert-travel 
by motor-car which (combined with unique local knowledge) was 
of inestimable value to General Wavell and his forces ; and last, 
but by no means least, a series of researches into the ways and 
habits of desert sand which on their publication in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society immediately attracted a lively interest by 
reason of their originality, ingenuity, and lucid presentation, and 
which are now collected together and published in book form in 
the volume under review. 

The book summarises the results of over ten years’ observation 
and research. The publishers claim, with justification, that it is 
the first book ever to be devoted entirely to sand and its problems, 
but this is the least of its qualities. It combines an exposition of 
results and new conclusions of first-rate importance to all geologists, 
geographers and physicists, with a record of perseverance and, 
above all, of astonishing ingenuity in research which might well be | 
the envy of many men devoting their whole lives to such questions. 
Finally, it should be mentioned at the outset that Colonel Bagnold’s 
new book is a member of that all too small circle of highly technical 
works which are also good literature. The style is clear, simple, 
and attractive throughout, and many of the chapters might serve 
as models of fine scientific writing. Messrs. Methuen are to be 
congratulated in successfully publishing so important a work 
during the present difficult conditions. No less is the author himself 
to be congratulated in having found time to complete and publish 
the work in the midst of active operations in Egypt. 

The book itself, as has been indicated, comprises a general 
record of Colonel Bagnold’s observations and experimental work 
on the problems of sand movement in wind. It is divided into 
three parts; the first and longest being devoted to the basic 
physics of the subject. The keynote of the book, and the author’s 
outlook and method of approach, are defined in the first few pages : 
throughout there is no swerving from an approach of scrupulously 
exact and logical scientific thought. Thus a whole chapter is 
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first devoted to defining sand—as a division of solid matter in the 
elastic state within certain fairly definite limits of grain size. The 
limits are set not by constitution, but by physical qualities : briefly 
the author regards sand as consisting of particles of such a weight 
in relation to their size that they will not hang in suspension in air 
even when disturbed by all the turbulence and rising currents of 
normal surface winds. Such particles as are small enough to be 
so suspended come under the heading of dust ; while at the other 
end of the scale sand grades into gravel when the particles achieve 
such a size and weight that normal winds will no longer move 
them about. Quantitative values are assigned to these limits in 
terms of average grain size and weight. ‘This initial definition is 
important, as it implies that sand, by very definition, cannot be 
held suspended in the air, as can dust. How then are we to explain 
sand-storms, when the sand certainly is up in the air? Colonel 
Bagnold accepts the logical answer ; the sand is undoubtedly in 
the air, but it is not being supported by the air—so that each 
individual grain must at any moment be either rising or falling 
under gravity. The falling can be easily grasped; the problem 
is to explain the rise. Colonel Bagnold explains it in a manner 
which is both original and ingenious. He demonstrates mathe- 
matically that for grains of a certain size, there is a certain critical 
wind-velocity at which differential pressure on the grain causes 
them to rise into the air. They are carried along a short way, and 
then fall back to earth ; but since quartz is quite elastic, on striking 
the surface of sand and pebbles, many ‘‘ bounce ”’ back up into the 
air again, while those that splash into soft sand throw up a small 
cloud of other particles which are in turn carried onwards. In 
such manner the sand-cloud grows; the stronger the wind, the 
higher the grains are lifted, and although no single grain is in true 
suspension, the net effect is of a cloud of sand driving with the 
wind up to several feet above the surface. Meanwhile, by direct 
wind-pressure, and even more by the continual bombardment of 
falling grains, other and larger particles are rolled along the surface, 
giving the familiar surface-creep. In this way Colonel Bagnold 
explains the basic mechanism of sand-movement by wind, and he 
goes on to demonstrate its theoretical and practical validity by 
descriptions of elaborate wind-tunnel experiments. Using graded 
sand of known size, and carefully controlled wind-velocities, he 
establishes both experimentally and theoretically formulae relating 
the initiation of sand-movement with wind-velocity, and evolves 
a means of calculating the quantity of sand moved in a given time 
under different conditions of sand grade and wind-velocity. The de- 
scriptions of the wind-tunnel experiments are most interesting, in 
particular the ingenuity of the apparatus devised. The mechanism 
whereby photographs of the actual paths followed by individual 
grains in their “leaps”’ were taken deserves special mention in 
this respect ; while the photographs themselves afford convincing 
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testimony of the author’s theory of grain-saltation. Further chapters 
discuss in detail the constitution of wind near the ground, the 
effects on wind of sand carried in it, and the changes introduced 
by varying and mixing the grades of sand. Part I ends with an 
account of later experiments and observations made in the open 
desert, which confirmed with considerable precision the conclusions 
drawn from the laboratory experiments. 

Much of this first section is of necessity treated mathematically, 
but while the reasoning may thus be obscure to the non-mathe- 
matical reader, the various steps in the argument, and the con- 
clusions, are clearly explained. The Second and Third Parts of the 
book will, however, be of wider non-technical interest. In them 
Colonel Bagnold applies the fundamental laws of sand-movement, 
expounded in the earlier chapters, to the problems of explaining how, 
and why, sand in the open desert accumulates into the various 
distinctive formations familiar to all geographers. Part II deals 
with small-scale effects—ripples and ridges. The “‘ explanation ” 
of sand-rippling given in many older text-books, as being due to 
some mysterious form of wave-motion, is summarily dismissed, 
the author pointing out that ‘“‘ wave”? implies essentially a pro- 
pagation of energy, which certainly does not obtain in the frozen 
‘repetition phenomena”? of rippling in sand. The likeness is 
one of appearance only. An original explanation of sand-rippling 
based on the “bound” and ‘‘ bombardment” theory of sand- 
motion in wind is advanced, which is consistent and attractive. It 
explains naturally the phenomenon (which has puzzled many 
people) of why there is a concentration of large grains and pebbles 
on the crests of ripples, and not in the troughs where one would 
expect it. 

In Part III Colonel Bagnold turns to the larger formations, the 
various types of dunes. A useful classification, covering longi- 
tudinal (both whaleback and seif), crescentic (barkhanes), and 
sand-drifts is followed by a detailed examination of each type, 
and an investigation of how and why each type grows where it 
does. The approach is still consistently dynamic, i.e. through the 
controlling factors of situation, sand-supply, and wind conditions. 
Somewhat surprisingly the author finds an explanation of the 
monster seif-chains of Libya in an alternation of prevailing winds 
from one quarter with dominant winds from a cross-direction ; 
the one supplying the sand, the other building it into the dune ; 
this explanation being in harmony both with theoretical con- 
siderations, and with the fragmentary meteorological data available 
for the area. While it would be too much to say that Colonel 
Bagnold has supplied the complete answer to the many difficult 
problems involved in explaining the shapes and distribution of 
dune-types, he has a wealth of new and interesting material, sugges- 
tions, and observations to offer, all backed by experimental data 
and theoretical calculation. The non-technical reader will be 
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particularly interested in such points as experiments in dissipating 
dunes by scattering pebbles on them, and the reasons for this strange 
phenomenon. Final chapters offer interesting material on the 
internal structure of sand-accumulations (of particular importance 
to the geologist), and on the old problem of “singing sands.” 
The chapter on this last topic summarises most of what is known 
on the subject, and one can only regret that Colonel Bagnold was 
unable to complete the experimental work on this subject on which 
he was engaged at the outbreak of war. 

It is impossible to quote in detail the conclusions and results 
embodied in the book, or to mention all the interesting sidelines 
opened up. Enough will have been said to indicate the wide 
variety of problems dealt with, and the originality and importance 
of the work. The author, in his preface, points out that the whole 
subject forms only one facet of the general subject of the transport 
of solid particles by fluids ; but a facet hitherto almost completely 
ignored. Such work as has been done on the subject in general, 
has been carried out mainly by physicists or engineers—not by 
geologists or geographers. The author makes a strong case for the 
development of much more controlled experimental work on the 
same lines as his own into natural physical processes by geologists 
and geographers. Certainly it would come as a very welcome 
corrective to the too-frequent purely descriptive writings, and 
Colonel Bagnold’s approach and viewpoint might well be copied 
by many who are prone to explain natural features by the action 
of processes conjured largely out of their own imaginations— 
without ever really investigating whether those processes do really 
take place, or can, quantitatively, produce the results observed. 
Few natural processes of course lend themselves so easily to con- 
trolled experimental research as wind-action; but equally few 
geographers or geologists could hope to rival the combination of 
mathematical ability, engineering knowledge, and experimental 
ingenuity possessed by Colonel Bagnold. Indeed, apart from the 
intrinsic importance of the theories and conclusions set out, this 
book will assuredly stand out as a lasting exposition of experimental 
method. No problem which Colonel Bagnold wishes to investigate 
is set aside as too difficult for experimental investigation ; if no 
suitable apparatus exists for the experiments he wants to make, 
Colonel Bagnold invents it—and then proceeds to make it himself. 
Among many outstanding examples, the apparatus devised to 
photograph flying sand-grains (mentioned above) calls for particular 
mention as a high-light of the author’s unfailing ingenuity. 

Time will show whether Colonel Bagnold’s many new and 
arresting conclusions on the physics of sand-movement in wind will 
stand the test of universal application and rigorous analysis. Even 
if a number have to be modified in the light of further research, 
however, there can be no doubt that this book will remain a land- 
mark in the history of experimental enquiry into natural physical 
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processes. Colonel Bagnold has broken much new ground, and his 
book to some degree creates a new subject. That its publication 
should so nearly coincide with the decoration of its author for 
important military services is a tribute to his versatility which 
requires no comment. 


YUGOSLAVIA: ITS PEOPLE AND ITS RESOURCES 


By Viapimir MILANOVITCH, 
Yugoslav Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


Tur characteristic of Yugoslavia’s geographical situation is that it 
stands at important cross-roads—at the cross-roads of communica- 
tions and at the cross-roads of religions. 

The only practical land link between West and East passes 
through the valleys of the Morava and Vardar. Invasions coming 
from the East, for example by the Turks, passed this way, as did 
those from the West—Germany’s “Drang nach Osten.” The 
shortest and most economical way out of the Danubian Basin, 
including Eastern Austria, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and even 
south-western Russia, towards the Adriatic Sea and thus to the 
Mediterranean, crosses Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavia is at the cross-roads of religions and civilisations. 
One half of the Southern Slavs (Yugoslavians) received Christianity 
through Byzantium, and the other half through Rome, both in the 
early Middle Ages, when religion dominated and characterised the 
entire cultural life of a people. Then the Turkish domination, from 
the end of the fourteenth to the beginning of the nineteenth centuries, 
left behind not only a large number of Mahommedans, but brought 
the Southern Slavs into contact with a very different civilisation, 
with all its assets and disadvantages. 

Besides the cultural influences already mentioned (the Greco- 
Byzantine, later superseded by the Moslem-Turkish coming from 
the south and east, the Roman and Catholic-Italian coming across 
the Adriatic) there were also others, some arising from predilection 
and some by geographical necessity. One of these was the Slavonic- 
Orthodox, originating from Russia, and appealing especially to the 
Orthodox part of the population as most congenial. Another 
cultural influence absorbed by predilection has been, especially in 
the last two or three generations, that of the Western democracies, 
especially France, and then, particularly and to an increasing 
extent in recent years, Great Britain, where the majority of public 
servants and men in leading positions had their education. There 
was also one influence which for centuries tried to impose itself upon 
a reluctant people—that coming from the north, from Germany. 

In the parts of the country ruled by Austria-Hungary all kinds 
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of administrative pressure was applied—official language, schools, 
theatres, and so on, while in the parts that were free all sorts of 
political intrigue and devices followed the same aim. But, while 
the Germanisation of these lands entirely failed, and at the same 
time provoked a mistrust and hatred of the Germans, Germanic 
cultural influence can by no means be considered as non-existent. 

Roughly nine-tenths of the inhabitants of Yugoslavia are Slavs 
—Serbs, Croats and Slovenes—who came to the Balkan Peninsula 
at the end of the Great Migration in the seventh century, from their 
former home, which lay north and east of Galicia. They moved 
under the pressure of the Avars, and settled down in a country 
which had been ravaged and looted by many and varied hordes. 
Unlike the Tartars, Germans, and many others, they did not con- 
sider war as a natural occupation, but lived in large peaceful com- 
munities, with a highly developed sense of justice, and interested 
especially in agriculture. 

These shepherds, farmers, and foresters, with their soft and 
melancholy music and folk songs, and their mythology full of good- 
ness, light, and romance, never waged war for war’s sake or to rob 
others, but proved on many occasions their power to defend them- 
selves and their own. Their centuries of struggle with the Turks 
are literally a long series of epics, full of staunch and gallant figures. 

Up to the latter part of the fourteenth century Serbia was the 
leading and most powerful state in the Balkans, but in 1389 they 
were defeated by the predatory Turks at the great battle of Kossovo. 
Although outnumbered by the enormous Turkish army, the Field 
of Kossovo remains one of their proudest memories. 

The Serbs remained under Turkish domination and oppression 
till the nineteenth century, when, in 1804, they rose under Kara- 
george Petrovitch, and in time threw off the Turkish yoke, and 
established an independent State, the first to free themselves, being 
followed in 1820 by the Greeks. 

The attack on Serbia by Austria in 1914 began the Great War, 
and Serbia suffered heavily in spite of a most heroic resistance. 
The retreat of the Serbians when overwhelmed by enormous forces, 
through the ice and snow of Albania and Montenegro, is another 
epic and another of Serbia’s proudest memories. The reorganised 
Serbian army played a great part in the war subsequently, and, 
when peace came, Serbia’s neighbours, including Montenegro, 
along with herself, were formed into the one Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes under King Peter I. The assassination of his 
successor, King Alexander, is still in the public memory, and was 
one of the greatest disasters the country has suffered. A wise and 
patriotic ruler, subsequent history might have been different had 
he lived. oe 

Although temporarily overwhelmed by the greatest military 
power the world has ever seen, Yugoslavia is still fighting on, and 
not unsuccessfully. 
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Yugoslavia covers almost 100,000 square miles, and has fifteen 
and a half million inhabitants. Roughly nine-tenths of these are 
of the same nation and the same race, while the Serbs and Croats 
speak the same language. That of the Slovenes is slightly different, 
but is easily understood by the others. The minorities, in the order 
of their numerical importance, are Germans, Hungarians, Albanians, 
Roumanians and other Slavs, especially Czechs and Slovaks, with 
a very few Italians in the Dalmatian towns. Before the present war 
there were many more Yugoslavs in Germany and Italy than 
Italians and Germans in Yugoslavia, and the Germans and Italians 
in Yugoslavia were much better treated as regards schools and other 
minority rights than Yugoslavs in both Germany and Italy. Asa 
matter of fact, the country population of Istria, and of what the 
Italians call Venezia Giulia, beyond the River Soca (Izonzo), is of 
the same stock as the population in the neighbouring provinces of 
Yugoslavia. The Italians are limited to the towns and to the 
official classes. 

The country of the Yugoslavs includes some of the most fertile 
agricultural lands in Europe ; tillable lands in the ‘“‘ mesopotamies ” 
between the rivers Danube, Drava, Sava, and Tisa, and the valleys 
of the Morava and Vardar ; magnificent forests, especially of scarce 
hardwoods, all over the north-western part of the country, Bosnia 
and Southern Serbia ; vineyards practically all over the country 
producing several different kinds of wine, that of Slovakia being 
akin to hock, that of Dalmatia more like Italian wines, and so on. 

Again, Yugoslavia is very rich in minerals, and one of the largest 
copper mines is in Yugoslavia. Much British capital is invested in 
the mines. 

Agricultural products for export in the order of importance are : 
timber, corn, wheat, pigs, fresh meat, eggs, hemp, tobacco, fresh 
fruit, bacon, dry plums, etc. The minerals in the same order are : 
copper, lead, iron, bauxite (aluminium), zinc, chrome, magnesite, 
pyrites, etc. The principal articles of import are machines of all 
kinds, instruments and apparatus, cotton and cotton-products, 
petrol and heavy oils, chemicals and medicaments. Some of these 
articles are also produced in Yugoslavia. 

Not the least of Yugoslavia’s riches consist of her magnificent 
scenery and ancient historical places. The climate is varied, as the 
configuration of the country is also. It is a most attractive country 
for the tourist and holiday-maker, and only needs to be better 
known to out-rival the French Riviera. From the wild mountain 
passes and valleys of Montenegro, many thousands of feet above sea 
level, one descends abruptly to the exquisite scenery and climate of 
the Dalmatian coast at Kotor. Many a visitor, motoring north 
along the coast road from Kotor, when turning a bend in the road, 
has left his car and has stood drinking in the sheer beauty of Du- 
brovnik (Ragusa) lying below, in the peace and calm of the blue 
sky and the equally blue Adriatic. 
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There are many other beauty spots, such as the lakes of Bled, 
Bohinj, Plitvice, Ochrid and others, while the old town of Split 
(Spalato) still contains the arresting ruins of Diocletian’s great 
palace. There are also many health resorts with mineral springs, 
which, when peace again comes to the world, will, it is hoped, attract 
the welcome Britisher, 

Yugoslavia abounds in artistic treasures, especially of archi- 
tecture. Those of Serbia are mostly Byzantine-medieval ; those of 
Dalmatia mostly Renaissance. 

Eighty per cent. of the people are peasants, hard-working and 
thrifty, kindly disposed, hospitable and cheerful. Indeed, what has 
struck visitors who have travelled widely in both the Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia is the happiness in the latter’s people, as contrasted 
with the opposite characteristic in those of the former. 

The national costumes of both men and women are highly 
picturesque ; the men wear a short kilt, snow white, and a tunic 
beautifully embroidered. The dresses of the women, all with the 
richest embroidery in the worker’s own design, are particularly fine. 

Yugoslavia has, throughout the centuries, had to fight for her 
own existence and her freedom, and has always proved capable of 
doing so, and always will when the necessity arises. 

But, to the traveller who knows it and its kindly people well, if 
ever Nature designed a country to be a garden of peace and content, 
it is surely Yugoslavia. 


AFGHANISTAN #* 
By G. GraHamM BRowNn 


WE bring Sir Percy Sykes and his remarkable book with its com- 
prehensive records and sane “ Masthead view” to Macaulay’s 
drastic test of a perfect historian : “‘ He must possess an imagination 
sufficiently powerful to make his narrative affecting and picturesque, 
he must also be a profound and imaginative reasoner”? ; and we 
venture to say that these conditions are largely fulfilled in the 
EMistory of Afghanistan, which is presented to us as the first complete 
record of that little known country, placed in the so-called solar 
plexus of the continent of Asia. It may possibly be asked why a 
country which is isolated by immense mountain ranges and great 
deserts, and is otherwise hidden away on the arid Iranian plateau, 
should have been of such great importance to the world empires as 
to call for such a remarkable and detailed history as Sir Percy 
Sykes has written. It is only when we open his pages that we dis- 
cover how we have not merely a record of the few centuries since 


* A History of Afghanistan. By Sir Percy Sykes. Maps and Illustrations. ‘Two vols. 
Imperial se Pp. xili+411 and ix+414. London: Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1940. 
Price 50s. 
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the Kingdom of Afghanistan was recognised, but a fascinating view 
of the way in which it has been closely related to, and identified 
with, all the great upheavals of racial supremacy through that 
continent during some five thousand years, and this section alone 
would fully justify its compilation. 

In seeking to understand the importance of Afghanistan we 
naturally enquire as to its geographical position, and recall the 
usual description given by Colonel Bogle sixty years ago. Although 
much of its boundary line had not then been clearly defined, and 
the valley of Herat could not have been included, he suggested that 
even if the level of the sea were to rise by 4000 feet this kingdom 
would stand above it, and much would still be above a level of 
7000 feet. While his description is not fully applicable to the 
country as now delineated, yet it indicates how near to the Roof 
of the World Afghanistan is placed, for it lies beneath the great 
range of the Hindu Kush and its parallels, and holds in it the great 
watersheds of the very Heart of Asia. It must be described generally 
as ‘a barren, treeless country about the size of France,”’ containing 
only about 10 per cent. of cultivable land, but with numbers of 
fertile patches throughout the plains. Like other parts of Central 
Asia it suffers from decreasing rainfall, and from those bitter dust 
storms which work such havoc over arable soil, while the winter 
climate is severe, and extremes of temperature are considerable. 
Notwithstanding the late King Amanulla’s endeavour to open the 
long-closed avenues to free intercourse with other nations, trade 
and commerce have been severely restricted, and the considerable 
mineral resources have not yet been exploited to any great extent. 
An Indian writer of 1602 says: ‘‘ From the most ancient times 
Kabul and Kandahar have been considered to be the gates of 
Hindustan ; the one gives entry from Turan (Central Asia), and 
the other from Persia. If these two cities are strongly held, the 
vast Empire of India is safe from foreign invasion.’ This again is 
clinched in an Indian proverb also quoted by Sir Percy Sykes, ‘‘ He 
alone can be Emperor of Hindustan who is first Lord of Kabul,” 
so the obvious answer to a question as to its importance is to be 
found in its strategical position between other lands, which has 
enabled it to control the relations and antagonisms of its greater 
neighbours, and the long years of troubled relations with Britain 
fully confirm these grim truths. 

Intensely interesting and important as these relations are to-day, 
we cannot pass lightly over the first volume, but must try to re- 
capture something of its record of the forgotten years which have 
passed since the world was young, and nations were still in the 
making. We find Sir Percy’s vision covers a wide range, for he 
lifts that veil of Time which now hides the long-forgotten dynasties 
that rose and fell in the shaping of empires, with the lives of great 
and fierce warriors who fought for supremacy, and dominated those 
lands which we now describe as Asia, thousands of years before 
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“the Switzerland of Asia”? became a corporate kingdom. Backed 
with a wealth of authorities, he gives a clear résumé of the develop- 
ment of the peoples of the Iranian plateau, from the emergence of 
its pre-Aryan inhabitants, and marks their clashes against the early 
migrations of the Aryans as they spread through Central Asia and 
on to the marches of India. We read of the great Elamite state 
which existed more than 3000 years B.c., and then the records are 
unrolled of long-past powers that rose and swayed their dominion 
over vast regions such as Lagash of the Sumerians, or Akkad of the 
Semites, on till Hammurabi ruled in Babylon, and even till the 
chariot of Assurbanipal was drawn by the conquered kings of Elam 
at the zenith of his triumph. Once again the shadows lift for us 
when the Medes and the Persians emerge, and more familiar names 
live again as we read of Cyrus and Darius, with their recognition of 
that larger Afghanistan at the dawning of its individual history in 
the fifth century B.c., for even then, as Sir Percy has identified, six 
out of the twenty provinces of that vast empire were reckoned as 
within its boundaries. Then follows another name which wakens 
thought afresh, while we read of the fierce triumphal procession of 
Alexander the Great, as he swept from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean to the Indian Ocean, when he shattered these great powers 
and left his age-long imprint upon the world as they had made it. 
The subsequent history of Central Asia is full of interest, and yet 
we must not continue to follow the different waves of conquest 
which rose and fell upon these coveted lands, how the Sasanians 
defeated Rome, and Julian had to make peace to his considerable 
disadvantage. The Empire of Persia in its turn was finally broken 
in the seventh century by the all-conquering Arabs, and Afghanistan 
became a Mahommedan kingdom under the followers of the 
Prophet. From this time we have a more concentrated perspective, 
with vivid illustrations of how Abbasid was overthrown by Ghazni, 
and again how the wave of conquest was turned as the Seljuk Turks 
left the Afghan frontiers to sweep down to the Bosphorus, and estab- 
lish the Turkish Empire there. In the fourteenth century Timour 
the Tartar, or as we know him, Tamerlane, reigned and ruled. In 
the sixteenth century he was followed by Baber the Tiger, who 
sacked and plundered Kabul, and with him the Moghul Empire 
commenced to rule from the Oxus to Bengal. It is at this period 
that the Afghan kingdom begins to take more permanent shape, 
and we read of the beginnings of the British intercourse with the 
way in which the Pax Britannica has been evolved in the congeries 
of warring states that border the Marches of the “* North West.” 
We turn to the second section of the book with its record of the 
increasing power of the Afghan rulers during some 150 years, which 
were filled with wars, intrigues and bloodshed. In them our own 
country had to play an important part, which emphasised for us 
the Persian proverb, ‘‘ History is the mirror of the Past and the 
lesson of the Present.’? The inherent difference between the minds 
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of the Occidental and the Oriental is forcefully apparent as we may 
now estimate how, with the best of intentions, the able adminis- 
trations of the West seemed unable to realise the inwardness of the 
schemes of these astute rulers, to whom intrigue was as the breath 
of life, who spared no pains to out-manceuvre and destroy the 
straightforward powers who treated them with the outlook of the 
West. We have to note war following war with these descendants 
of generations of warriors. ‘The successes and failures of their first 
clash a hundred years ago, with the story of the retreat of our 
forces, still make the name of Jalalabad a bitter word, and in Sir 
Percy’s words, undoubtedly led to the Indian Mutiny. We continue 
to read a record of fateful years which awakens many memories 
as we follow the carefully compiled chapters, some thirty-nine in 
all. When the great ruler Dost Mahommed died, the continuous 
conflict with Russia for domination in Central Asia increased in 
severity. The Second War commenced in 1879, and in it Lord 
Roberts vindicated British honour and prestige, while Abdur 
Rahman, “ the iron-armed man” of a past generation, fought and 
reigned with cruel justice, through four decades, till 1901, when the 
general position between the powers became more stabilised. 

We welcome Sir Percy’s clear descriptions of the work of different 
Boundary Commissions, when great areas of undefined lands on 
various fronts were surveyed, and conflicting claims were settled. 
This greatly decreased the Russian pressure, and satisfied the 
extremely sensitive Afghan sense of honour. His testimony to the 
1893 Mission is well worth quoting as indicating what constitutes 
the White Man’s Burden: ‘ Durand, the great Boundary-maker, 
was the great Peace-maker, and the fact that the boundary of the 
North-West Frontier of India is known as the Durand Line consti- 
tutes an honourable memorial to this great Englishman.” Again, 
there is a very apt quotation from Sir Thomas Holdich on the 
delineation of the point where the last Boundary Pillar on the Pamirs 
is placed. He wrote: “The Boundary projected into a place 
where no pillars or mark-stones could be erected to witness it, 
amidst the voiceless waste of a vast white wilderness 20,000 feet 
above the sea, and there the three Empires meet.” 

The eight chapters on the developments of the last twenty years 
are full of vital interest, but we cannot refer to them as we wish. 
We see a small nation gradually advancing from its seclusion, and 
receiving recognition by the world powers, until its representative 
could take his seat in the League of Nations. There were sharp 
lessons yet to be learned, and the mistaken invasion of our North- 
West Frontier in 1919, with its decisive defeat within a month, 
opened the eyes of King Amanulla to the power as well as the 
magnanimity of the British Raj, for the outcome of the negotiations 
for peace was his signing of the Treaty of Friendship and Peace, 
which acknowledged that « Afghanistan was officially free and inde- 
pendent in its internal and external affairs.’ 
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The seven months’ visit to Europe of King Amanulla is an 
instructive illustration of the difficulties which meet even an Oriental 
monarch who tries to “hustle the East,’ and proved afresh their 
saying that “‘ Haste is from the Devil,” for the storm of indignation 
which met his well-intentioned reforms had the all but inevitable 
result of forcing his abdication, and throwing the country once 
again into turmoil. A brigand chief, “‘ the Water Carrier’s son,” 
overthrew his rule, only to be himself captured and executed before 
the year closed. The assassination of his conqueror, King Nadir 
Shah, followed within four years, but in that short time he had 
merited Sir Percy’s description, ‘‘ By a blend of firmness, tact, and 
kindness, he had succeeded in bestowing the priceless gift of peace 
on Afghanistan, and had laid anew the foundations of National 
Unity.”’ The government under his successor, King Zahir, is now 
that of a constitutional monarchy, with a Senate and National 
Assembly under the King, and the records given by the author 
show how great is the change which has slowly developed during 
the present generation. 

We close this masterly book, so fully equipped with Maps, 
Bibliography and Index, with the feeling that the words ‘‘ Magnum 
Opus” may be fitly applied to a work which must take high place, 
not merely in the history of Asia, but of the world. 


ISLES OF THE OUTER HEBRIDES 
By Seton Gorpov, C.B.E. 


Ir is strange that two of the most attractive place-names in the 
English language—Hebrides and Iona—should have arisen from 
mis-spellings in ancient times. The name Hebrides was originally 
Aebudae, and was thus written by Ptolemy in the second century. 
In Iona the ‘‘n” appeared through the mis-reading of a “u,” 
for Adamnan in his Life of St. Columba describes it as “‘ Ioua Insula.” 

The Isles of the Hebrides are divided into two groups. The 
Outer Hebrides, sometimes called the Long Island, extend toward 
the north-east from Barra Head, through Eriska, South Uist, 
Benbecula, North Uist, Harris and Lewis, to the Butt of Lewis. 
The Inner Hebrides are larger and more scattered islands. Islay, 
Jura and Colonsay ; Mull, Coll and Tiree ; Eigg, Rum and Skye, 
are usually described as being in this group, but in olden times 
Islay, Arran and Bute were placed in a group by themselves. 

In the more southerly of the Outer Hebrides—Barra, Eriska 
and South Uist—the Catholic Faith predominates; in North 
Uist, Harris and Lewis the people are Protestants. In the old days 
the people were usually of the same religion as their chief, and 
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although the old chiefs are gone their influence in this matter 
persists. I am sometimes asked in which island are still to be 
found the simple, old-fashioned customs of the people. I think 
that on the island of Vatersay, not far from Barra Head, the old 
way of living is chiefly found at the present day, and yet the people 
of Vatersay are not the original inhabitants of that isle, but were 
settled on it from the neighbouring island of Mingulay. 

On the island of Barra (this is distinct from Barra Head, which 
stands on one of the three islands named Bernera that are found 
in the Outer Hebrides) is Cismul, the ancient castle of MacNeil 
of Barra, now partially restored by the present chief. ‘This castle 
is built on a very small rocky islet which rises from the sea a few 
hundred yards from the shore at Castlebay, an important herring- 
fishing centre. Martin Martin in his Western Isles of Scotland (1703) 
mentions that MacNeil at that time held his land in vassalage of 
Sir Donald MacDonald of Sleat, “‘ to whom he pays 4ol. per annum, 
and a Hawk if required.” 

The ocean strait which divides Barra from Eriska is a narrow 
one. On Eriska may still be seen the Prince’s Flower, a convolvulus 
which it is said Prince Charles Edward, or one of his followers, 
brought from France when the Prince landed from the French 
sloop La Duteller on that memorable July day of the year 1745. 
It may be remembered that the Prince found the peat smoke of 
the cottage in which he was sheltering so pungent that he was 
obliged frequently to walk outside to take the air, a fact which 
caused the owner of the house to remark (the Prince was incognito), 
““ What ails the man, that he can neither stay inside nor outside 
the house ? ”’ 

The passage from Eriska to Pollachar in South Uist is not a 
long one. On South Uist the traveller, as he looks north, sees the 
high hills of Beinn Mhor and Hecla rise before him. Hecla received 
its name from the Norsemen who ruled the Hebrides for three 
centuries until the Battle of Largs in 1263. They gave the hill its 
name because, like its namesake in Iceland, it is often shrouded in 
mist, or perhaps snow. There are no finer viewpoints in the Outer 
Hebrides than the summit of Hecla, or the small cairn on the long 
ridge of Beinn Mhor. On a July day when my wife and I stood 
beside this cairn the atmosphere was so clear that we could see the 
clouds casting a shadow from time to time upon a great snow- 
field on Ben Nevis, nearly 100 miles to the east, as we watched that 
distant hill through a stalking telescope. Almost more remarkable 
we could see the long swell from time to time break white upon the 
coast of St. Kilda to the west, and beside the lighthouse upon 
Ardnamurchan to the east. I have no doubt that from a high- 
flying aeroplane the hills of northern Ireland might be seen from 
above South Uist, but from Hecla or Beinn Mhor they lie beneath 
the horizon. South Uist, like Barra, is an isle of contrasts. Its 
western coast is low, and here the machair ends in firm white sands. 
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This machair in summer is emerald, and on it are innumerable 
flowers which scent the Atlantic air. The eastern coast is rugged 
and hilly, in places deeply indented by sea lochs, for example Loch 
Boisdale, Loch Ainort and Loch Skipport. 

Most of the people live near the western shore, and here is 
Ormicleit, the ancient stronghold of Clanranald. After the Jacobite 
cause was lost on the field of Culloden, and the Prince, with a 
reward of thirty thousand pounds on his head, was a fugitive, he 
was concealed by Clanranald for three weeks in a cave on the 
hillside of Corradale below Hecla. At that time some of Clanranald’s 
tenants lived there, and during his stay (between May 14 and 
June 8) the Prince “used frequently to go down to the foot of the 
hill upon the shore, and there go on board a small boat, which 
continued rowing along, and he catched with hand-lines fishes 
called Lyths, somewhat like young cod.” (Lyon in Mourning, vol. i. 
P- 174.) | 

It was while he was at Corradale that Flora MacDonald was 
persuaded to accompany him as a guide to Skye, where it may be 
remembered they landed at Mugstot, and were assisted by Lady 
Margaret MacDonald of Sleat. 

Near Ormicleit are the Houghmore river and lochs. The sea 
trout fishing here is celebrated, and fish up to 12 and even 14 lbs. 
in weight are sometimes landed. The lochs are more frequently 
fished than the river, which is less than a mile in length, and at 
spring tides is tidal throughout its course. In July, if the main run 
of sea trout should enter the river during neap tides, they are often 
unable to run up to the lochs, and congregate in the one pool of the 
river of any depth—the Bridge Pool. This small pool is sometimes 
literally alive with fish—sea trout of all sizes, a few grilse and salmon, 
and also saithe and flounders. From the bridge an almost solid mass 
of fish can be seen swimming slowly round and round the pool. 
Grilse and salmon usually enter the pool in June, before the main 
run of sea trout. 

One clear day I saw a grilse lying below the bridge, and con- 
cealing myself behind the low wall, paid out my line until it had 
reached the fish. For exactly twenty minutes I moved the fly over 
him, backwards and forwards, and at the end. of that time he took 
my small Silver Doctor, hooked himself well and was landed—a 
fish of four pounds, with sea lice upon him. I mention this event 
to show that, by persistently fishing over a non-taking fish, he may 
be induced by sheer exasperation to seize the fly. ; 

In 1930, on the morning of July 23, when the river was dead 
low, and I had to fish on my knees to avoid showing myself, I landed 
from this pool thirty-six clean run sea trout, heaviest three pounds. 
This was the most exciting morning’s fishing I have ever had, for 
besides the fish I landed, a number of others got away or broke me. 

The island of North Uist is broader, but shorter, than the sister 
isle of South Uist. Its hills are lower, but it has one very graceful 
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hill (Eaval, which is Norse for Island Hill) near its south end. 
When looked at from the south or south-west this hill has the 
appearance of a great Atlantic wave curling over the instant before 
it breaks in thunder as it approaches the shore. 

West of North Uist lie the Monach Islands, one of them inhabited, 
and north of these is Hasker, well named by the Norse Deep-sea 
Skerry, for it rises from deep water some eight miles west of North 
Uist, and the Atlantic swell prevents a landing upon it except in 
the calmest of weather. Here in September and October a colony 
of Atlantic seals bear their young, and in past years the people of 
Uist, if weather permitted, sailed over to Hasker and killed many 
of the seals, both young and old, at the breeding season. 

I recall sailing out to Hasker one fine sunny day in June. The 
sea was deep blue and the solans which moved above it in stately 
flight were snow-white, all but the black tips of their narrow wings. 
As we approached Hasker we saw that this lonely, rocky isle was 
covered with a film of delicate pink, lovely to see against the cobalt 
waters of the ocean, and after a time we realised that this pink came 
from innumerable plants of sea thrift in full flower. When we had 
landed, we found that the Hasker thrift had flowers of an unusual 
size, perhaps because the plants had been heavily fertilised by the 
seals when they were on the rock in autumn. In this natural rock 
garden of thrift fulmar petrels brooded their white glossy eggs, 
which they protected by ejecting jets of clear amber-coloured oil at 
the disturbers of their peace. 

A few years later my wife and I again visited Hasker in summer. 
There were then unaccountably few fulmars, or indeed any birds, 
on the island, and we heard from the fishermen that a Breton 
lobster smack had been fishing lobsters that season around the island. 
There is little doubt that its crew had taken the eggs and the young 
of the sea birds for food, for it is a long voyage under sail from the 
Atlantic coast of France to Hasker, and, so far as I know, these 
Bretons never replenished their stores while fishing in Hebridean 
waters. Breton lobster fishermen are skilled navigators, and during 
the years before the present war were in the habit of fishing in 
summer around the most isolated Hebridean skerries. It is indeed 
strange to think that the bird population of Hasker could be affected 
by a ship from France ! 

In the strait between North Uist and Harris lies the island of 
Berneray, whose inhabitants are mostly seamen. In the happier 
days of peace they served in pleasure yachts ; now, in the R.N.R., 
they are seeing grimmer times. 

On the shore of Rodil, on Harris overlooking Berneray, stands 
the ancient church of St. Clement’s, now restored ; here are the 
tombs of certain of the MacLeods of Dunvegan. 

Harris and Lewis form one large island, so that it is possible to 
motor from Rodil to Stornoway and the Butt of Lewis, through 
grand and ever-changing scenery. The road winds beneath 
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Clisham, the highest hill in the Outer Hebrides, later skirts Loch 
Seaforth, the boundary between Harris and Lewis. In order to 
reach the Butt of Lewis it is not necessary to pass through Storno- 
way, the chief town of the Long Island, but the alternative route, 
by way of the renowned stone circle of Callernish and the west 
shore of the island, may be followed. 

At the Butt of Lewis one stands as it were at the edge of the 
earth, and looks north over the ocean which stretches away in 
unbroken solitude to Spitsbergen. It can be very cold in the vicinity 
of the Butt of Lewis in spring. A tourist, seeing the Flannan Islands 
on the south-west horizon powdered with snow, asked his driver 
what those distant objects were. ‘‘ Ach,” replied the driver, “yon 
will just be icebergs,” and the numbed tourist at once believed 
him ! On a warm summer day it is good to stand at the Butt, and 
to watch the skeins of passing solans as they round that promontory. 
There are two distinct flight-lines—one of them north-east to Sula 
oe the other south-west to Boreray, one of the St. Kilda group of 
islands. 

Beside the Butt of Lewis is the so-called Isle of Pigmies, where it 
is traditionally said a race of little men long ago had their home. 

Throughout the Outer Hebrides from Barra to Lewis Gaelic 
is the language of the people, but it is now rare to find a man or 
woman with no knowledge of English. Peat is the fuel universally 
burned, and some of the black peats give as hot a flame as coal. 
The weaving of Harris tweed is a declining industry, but I am still able 
to obtain the best hand-woven tweeds from South Uist, where, in 
the year 1922, most of the men wore coats and trousers spun and 
woven by their women-folk. Handwoven tweed is now rarely worn 
by the islanders, nor are shawls worn by the women as a head-dress. 
The western seaboard of the islands has few bays and anchorages, 
but many of the men who live on the east side fish lobsters. Most 
of the islanders are crofters, growing small crops of oats or barley, 
and sufficient potatoes for their needs. A hundred years ago 
throughout the Highlands and Islands the custom was universal of 
removing to the Summer Shielings on the moors and amid the 
hills, at the advent of each summer—in order that the cattle should 
have fresh pasture, and should allow the grass in the vicinity of 
the crofts to grow for winter feed. That old custom has fallen into 
disuse throughout the Highlands, and persists on one island only— 
Lewis. To the small shielings dotted over the moor the people 
make their way in May. A shieling which I visited some four years 
ago had one large room, the human occupants keeping to one end, 
the cattle being brought in at night (in order that they might not 
stray over the cliff) to the other. In this shieling one of the sweetest 
of our Gaelic singers had her home, and there memorised the songs 
which have made her a welcome guest wherever the traditional 
singing of Gaelic songs, unspoilt by pianoforte accompaniment, is 
still understood and appreciated. 
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VIIPURI: ITS IMPORTANCE IN THE POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF FINLAND 


By W. R. Meap, R.A.F., Lecturer in Geography 


Tue city of Viipuri (Viborg), easternmost of the four large urban 
centres of Finland, has had a long and chequered history. Through- 
out eight centuries it has played a leading role in the life of Finland, 
and the historical evolution of the province of Karelia has been 
reflected in its political and economic geography. It is situated to 
the north of the narrow isthmus which separates the Gulf of Fin- 
land from Lake Ladoga, upon the borders of a zone of geological 
weakness, where the crystalline formations of the Fennoscandian 
Shield yield to the Palaeozoic sedimentaries of the Russian plains. 
The insular characteristics of its major geographical setting are 
repeated in its topographical situation. Both features have had . 
important consequences in the development of the dual function 
of the city as a stronghold and commercial centre. Political and 
economic interpretation of Viipuri as a geographical phenomenon 
can be closely correlated. Yet both aspects are sufficiently clearly 
defined to allow of separate treatment. From these two angles, it 
is proposed to shed light upon the evolution of the city. . 
The economic activity of Viipuri, like that of Turku (Abo), 
traces its roots back to the Dark Ages, when Bjérké6—its pagan 
predecessor—experienced a part of the flood of merchants which 
conducted exchange with the Levant by way of Varangian Russia 
and the so-called ‘“‘ Austrvegr.”’ The island site of the settlement 
yielded to the retired location of the present city in the early Middle 
Ages, when urban settlement crystallised around Tyrgils Knutsson’s 
castle. Within the protected harbour of Viipuri, dominated by a 
fortress which was symbolical of Swedish occupation, local commerce 
was rapidly supplemented by the trade of the rising Hanse. 
Although there were fifteenth-century plans to convert Viipuri 
into a Hanseatic staple, these never materialised. The port played 
a role in Russian commercial relationships second only to Tallinn 
(Reval), with which Livonian city there was constant friction. 
The existence of Viipuri, in fact, was conditioned principally by 
trade with Russia—flourishing when accessibility of alternative 
outports for Novgorod was reduced by political exigencies. German 
traders strongly influenced the early culture of Viipuri, establishing 
both the social system of the Wendish ports and the Low German 
dialect in this Finnish entrepét. Nevertheless, in contradistinction 
to Teutonic settlement along the coastal rims of Courland and 
Livonia, that along the Finnish littoral, e.g. at Viipuri, was domin- 
antly commercial. In Riga and Tallinn, for instance, Hanseatic 
exploitation was accompanied by the political hegemony of the 
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Teutonic Knights. Not until the sixteenth century, with the dual 
challenge of the Vasan dynasty and the Netherlands Republic to 
the Hanseatic Trading League, was Viipuri emancipated from 
German economic control and given freedom to develop individually. 

In the economic history of Viipuri, the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries stand out as a period of almost continuous pros- 
perity. Radiating trade routes into Karelia and Savolaks supple- 
mented its Russian connections ; while development of more varied 
overseas contacts improved prospects of trading with the abundant, 
yet monotonous, products of its hinterland. Trade reached a peak 
in 1588-9, and throughout the ensuing period of Mercantilism 
Viipuri remained the principal Finnish port. To exports of timber 
products and derivatives, skins and furs, were added pitch and tar— 
which, as Naval Stores, were greatly demanded by the ascendant 
Netherlands. In the mid-seventeenth century, 6000 to 7000 barrels 
of these distilled products moved annually over Viipuri. Oxen 
constituted a further item of export—moving to the more populous 
‘‘ industrial ’’ centres of Europe, e.g. Flanders, as they did con- 
currently from Denmark. Among imports, corn to supplement 
the home crop was drawn from the Baltic metropolis of Danzig. 
Salt and tobacco imports, of which Viipuri later held a partial 
monopoly, were derived from Wendish and Dutch sources. The 
establishment of Helsinki in 1550 to combat the supremacy of 
Tallinn had little material effect upon the rapid expansion of the 
Karelian port. Both Helsinki and Viipuri, benefiting from the 
reconstruction of Per Brahe, conducted vigorous trade until the 
dawn of the eighteenth century. 

To the political circumstances which marked the new Dark 
Ages (Isoviha) of Finland’s history, reference is made below. 
Suffice it to say that Viipuri, cut off from its natural hinterland 
by new Russian boundaries, and divorced from the body politic 
of Finland, experienced a decline in its fortunes. Despite Russian 
expansion in the eighteenth century, the German commercial ele- 
ment in the city remained dominant. The era also witnessed the 
birth of Trangsund—an outport on the southern shore of Viipuri 
Bay. When the political outlines of the Grand Duchy were restored 
again under Russian suzerainty in the nineteenth century, Vilpuri 
occupied third place in the life of the nation. In the interval, 
Helsinki—invested with the powers of capital city in 1812—had 
assumed leadership. : Me aE 

Since the Napoleonic Era the economic evolution of Viipuri 
has experienced two major periods of expansion. The first occurred 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century, when industrialisation 
of Western Europe, in conjunction with transport ameliorations, 
sent demand for timber products soaring. As a response, timber 
ports came into being at the estuaries of all Finland’s river arteries. 
Kotka, for instance, grew with New World rapidity after 1870. 
The construction of the Saimaa Canal (1843-56)—linking the inner 
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harbour of the city with the great venous system of the Saimaa 
lake—converted Viipuri into a virtual river-mouth port and a 
point of intersection of water as well as land connections. More 
than this, Viipuri became the only Finnish harbour with a navigable 
waterway to the lakeland interior. Rail links with Leningrad (then 
St. Petersburg), projected as early as 1856, materialised in 1870. 
Lines were subsequently pushed westward to unite the isthmus 
ports with the harbours of peninsular Finland—Turku, Helsinki 
and Hankko (Hangd)—and eastward into Karelia, ¢.g. 1894. 
Commensurate with the intensification of Finnish trade as a whole, 
exchange with Russia showed absolute expansion. The historical 
function of Viipuri as the principal Finnish point of exchange with 
Russia was restored. Now, however, with changing geographical 
opportunities, indigenous Finnish commodities became leading 
items of export over the land route of the isthmus in contrast to 
the entrepdt trade of former times. Thus, the urban agglomeration 
of St. Petersburg provided a good market for products of the rising 
Finnish dairying industry. Other exports included high-class 
paper and leather. The Russian metropolis became, in fact, the 
complement as well as the competitor of Viipuri. 

When the outbreak of the Four Years’ War severed many of 
the maritime contacts of Finland, the Russian liaison was strength- 
ened, and Viipuri converted into a nodal point for war supplies. 
With Finland serving the dual function of an industrial ante- 
chamber removed geographically from the actual theatre of activi- 
ties, and of a transit land for overseas materials, the convergence 
of landward traffic upon the isthmus reached a maximum. Between 
1914 and 1918, more than 60 per cent. of the entire Finnish trade 
was conducted with Russia. During the generation of Finland’s 
national sovereignty this has fallen, in some years, to a fractional 
percentage. This leads us to consider the economico-geographical 
factors which have given impulse to the development of Viipuri in 
recent years and to the second period of its expansion. 

Although the incipient stages of economic revolution in Finland 
were apparent between 1870 and 1914, it was only after 1920, when 
Finnish commerce—casting its humbler Baltic slough, and taking 
upon it the mantle of world relationships—induced fundamental 
changes in the economic structure of the country. In the general 
upswing of North European trade which was the principal cause of 
this intensified development, Viipuri stood to gain a large share. 
As the focus of Karelian routeways, it is the natural collecting 
ground for an area comparatively rich in latent resources. The 
Saimaa Canal gives access to a great reservoir of natural resources 
in the least developed part of the country. The construction of the 
waterway has been a kind of geographical tracheotomy which has 
enabled the extensive back country to enter more fully into exchange 
relations. The River Vuoksi, which formerly debouched in the 
vicinity of Viipuri, but now empties into Lake Ladoga, is the natural 
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effluent of Lake Saimaa and its tributaries ; but it is useless for 
navigational purposes, and as a communicative routeway serves 
only for transport of logs. Nevertheless, the peculiar drainage 
system of the Saimaa waterways into the hinterland of Viipuri, 
coupled with the great water-power resources available in the 
Vuoksi rapids (site of Finland’s most accessible hydro-electric power 
potential), has been responsible for the rise of a leading industrial 
conurbation in the neighbourhood. Thus a new interpretation of 
environmental forces has stimulated settlement alongside this 
unnavigable river. ° 

In the generation of Finland’s independence, a complex of 
industrial establishments, engaged in the transformation of timber, 
the preparation of paper and pulp, as well as in metallurgy, has 
tended to shift the centre of gravity of heavy industry to Karelia. 
The association of Viipuri with Finnish metal working had hitherto 
been restricted to an appreciable export of copper ores from the 
lakeland mines of Outokumpu. The renaissance of metallurgical 
manufacture—stimulated chiefly by the introduction of electro- 
smelting—has been the product of the last decade. Indigenous 
mineral ores, of which maximum use is made, now constitute the 
basis of home industry and from them is derived a variety of by- 
products. As a port for the Karelian industrial region, which com- 
prises such towns as Imatra, Antrea and Ensé, Viipuri has experi- 
enced an unparalleled flow of trade. Its former function as entrepot 
or distributive centre has been overwhelmed by its significance as 
an export centre. From a typical port of Russia’s Baltic foreland, 
it has become a natural expression of the great arc of surplus export 
territory which encircles the North Baltic region. Simultaneously, 
the Russian commercial orientation has been transformed into a 
West European orientation. 

As a port Viipuri—like Leningrad—is an eastern terminal of 
the Atlantic Ocean on a virtually non-tidal gulf of a subsidiary 
maritime basin (cf. tidal range is approximately 20 cms.). Its 
outer harbour, at Trangsund, has felt the greatest impulse of the 
expanding timber trade. The city itself, on an inner bay (see 
Fig. 1), is a water exchange point for Saimaa traffic—its older 
harbours experiencing a relative diminution in accessibility with 
the growth in tonnage of modern cargo steamers. Unlike Lenin- 
grad, at the Ladogan orifice, Viipuri has no natural connecting 
link with the hintersee. Extensive areas of Finland have been 
tributary to this virtual continental sea, and there has been specu- 
lative enquiry about a canal to provide direct water communica- 
tion across the Karelian isthmus for Viipuri. However, all water 
communications must be considered in the light of the winter freeze 
which is manifested in Northern Europe. Vuiipuri itself, experi- 
encing the fullest intensity of the prolonged freeze of the East Baltic 
cul-de-sac, is closed by ice for approximately six months (December 
to May). The Saimaa Canal is navigable for little more than a 
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third of the year. The efficacy of any Ladogan Canal would there- 
fore be reduced by the same physical restraints. In fact, when we 
consider the magnitude of Viipuri’s trade (it is second of all the 
Finnish ports) in conjunction with its seasonal rhythm of activity, 
we are struck by the concentration of effort which makes it Fin- 
land’s leading export harbour. 

Having considered some aspects of the economic interpretation 
of the geographical environment which have influenced the evolu- 
tion of Viipuri, we may now turn to the political interpretation. 
If geographical location has decided that Finland’s historical 
function should be that of a buffer state, natural forces have also 
decided that Viipuri—located upon the zone of heaviest incidence 
of pressure between Slav and Finn—should be its principal outpost. 
Besides being at the junction of two physically contrasted regions, 
Viipuri also lies at the point of contact between two culturally 
different areas. The geomorphological boundary which crosses the 
Karelian isthmus is also a precise ethnographical, linguistic and 
religious frontier. Racial antipathies between Slav and Finn 
(exaggerated by the coastal veneer of immigrant peoples), supple- 
mented by the contrast between Lutheran and Byzantine creeds,* 
between maritime and continental peoples—indeed, between West 
European and East European civilisations—have been vented upon 
the isthmian marchlands which constitute the foreland of Viipuri. 
As a result, the Karelian land bridge has been a zone of separation 
and not one of intercourse. Thus, although from the viewpoint 
of political geography Viipuri and Leningrad are neighbours, poli- 
tically they are as geographical antipodes. The political relation- 
ships of Viipuri, which lies at the northern extremity of what has 
been termed the East European “ Belt of Political Change,” suggest 
no specific analogy. As the product of opposition between two 
conflicting cultures it may bear comparison with Posen: as a 
citadel of Western civilisation on the edge of continental Russia 
it has some affinities with Vilna. 

Expansion of Swedish settlers into Karelia in the thirteenth 
century resulted in the eventual erection of Viipuri castle by 
Governor Tyrgils Knutsson in 1293. Around the island site of 
this stronghold developed the city with its succession of fortifica- 
tions, e.g. the famous ‘* Round Tower” in Salutorget is a fragment 
dating from the Vasan era. As a border town, with a population 
half merchants and _ half soldiers, mediaeval Viipuri suffered from 
intermittent Russian raids, e.g. 1351, 1411, 1495. Yet, in spite of 
its outpost location and fortress function, it did not occupy an 
exposed topographical position. The course of military operations 
directed against Finland from the Middle Ages down to the present 
day has illustrated the natural protective capacity of the Karelian 


* Viipuri has been the site of Finland’s eastern bishopric and an ecclesiastical centre 
of primary importance since the fourteenth century. Implantation of the Greek Orthodox 
creed with reversion of the city to Russia in the eighteenth century was never a success. 
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isthmus. The nature of the terrain makes it a physically demilitar- 
ised region which separates Finland from the continental rump by 
a series of lakes, marshes and forests. It is a kind of synthesis of all 
those topographical features which have favoured the preservation 
of the Finnish peoples and their survival as a distinct national entity. 
No man-made bulwark, like the Danewirke across the route of 
the Cimbrian peninsula, for instance, has been erected to resist the 
impact of Muscovy. Although the winter freeze has opened alter- 
native routes of attack, successful co-operation of the Finns with 
environmental agencies in general, and reduction of warfare upon 
the ice to a fine art in particular, have enabled remarkable feats 
of resistance. With the blossoming of the Swedish Empire and the 
Treaty of Stolbova (1617), the importance of Viipuri as a fortress 
declined. The Finnish border was shifted eastward to exclude 
Muscovy from the Baltic Sea, Kexholm and Noteborg becoming 
advance posts with the inclusion of Ingria in the Swedish domain 
(see Fig. 3). It becomes evident, therefore, that political security 
was a vital contributory factor to Viipuri’s economic prosperity in 
the seventeenth century. As a settlement of some 3500 persons, 
with a mixed culture of Finnish, Swedish and German elements, 
an ecclesiastical centre and focus of land and water routes, seven- 
teenth-century Viipuri was an outlier of Renaissance Europe upon 
the fringe of a mediaeval and semi-barbarous Russia. 

The awakening force of Muscovy, given new cohesion by Peter 
the Great, had immediate repercussions upon the status of Viipuri. 
Setting seal upon the Baltic with the foundation of St. Petersburg 
in 1701, the Tsar’s westward thrust, with all the limitless resources 
of the continental heartland behind him, led to the eventual capitu- 
lation of Viipuri in 1710 and the subsequent Peace of Uusikaupunki 
(Nystad), by terms of which the Karelian isthmus was transferred 
to Russia. The contours of the new frontier are illustrated in 
Fig. 3. Viipuri, as a bulwark against Russia, was thereby con- 
verted into an outpost against Sweden and a spearhead of attack 
against the Scandinavian world in Russia’s ambitious strivings after 
maritime contacts. The growth of St. Petersburg at the Neva 
estuary, supplementing the political divorce of Viipuri from its 
natural hinterland, reduced the regional importance of the city. 
Proximity of the Russian metropolis restricted the size of Viipuri, 
transforming it into a kind of shadow city within the penumbra 
of a populous rival centre until Finland was released from Russian 
hegemony in 1917. 

After this date, Viipuri rapidly adjusted itself to the contours 
of the independent republic. The population of the city with its 
suburbs rose to 80,000—to take second place after Helsinki in respect 
of size. Settlement in its back country revealed corresponding 
increase, when the ill-defined Karelian frontier was stabilised by 
the Peace of Tartu (1920) and the Convention of Helsinki (1922). 
The strategical importance of Viipuri in independent Finland has 
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rested upon the age-old factors which geography has assigned to it. 
As a nodal centre in the communicational system of Finland, the 
city lies at the eastern extremity of the principal transverse lines 
of communication, subtends the Karelian railways, and controls a 
track which has the same broad gauge as the Russian system. 
Strategically, it has remained the stronghold commanding the Baltic 
slope of the ‘‘ waist” of the Karelian isthmus. Mee 

With the new peace treaty of 13th March 1940, Vupuri city 
and the greater part of Viipuri district reverted to Russia, the new 
frontier following approximately the Uusikaupunki boundary of 
1721 (see Fig. 3). During the four months of the Russo-Finnish 
War, Viipuri fulfilled its historical role—the Karelian land bridge 
becoming once more the battlefield and disputed land (Riitamaa) 
which has been its geographical fate since time immemorial. Prin- 
cipal Russian gains within this belt of political change have been 
threefold. First, political achievement in the occupation of the 
coveted isthmus. The Karelian retrocedence threw back Finland 
to its second (and less effective) physiographical line of defence 
and converted Ladoga into a Russian lake. Secondly, command 
of the principal routeways serving eastern Finland, including the 
Saimaa Canal, and their natural point of convergence. We may 
note, in passing, that both the terrain and relative poverty of the 
country prevent the construction of alternative channels of com- 
munication. Thirdly, the immobilisation of a rapidly evolving 
nucleus of heavy industry—through which Finland was becoming 
economically and commercially bound to Western Europe—and an 
area of established agriculture. For Finland, this major territorial 
secession of the Viipuri region represents a loss of almost a tenth 
of the total area of the country. Total industrial plant and the 
figure for agricultural production are reduced by roughly the same 
percentage. 

The time is too young, the European situation too plastic, to 
speculate upon the future of the Finnish amputation. On the one 
hand, we can clearly state that the new frontier is not a natural 
frontier and, although transportation of population from the ceded 
territory reduced human friction, Viipuri and its isthmus will 
remain a Finnish irredentism. On the other hand, Finland may 
accept the new position as irrevocable and, with traditional 
recuperative power, seek to compensate ‘ outward loss by inward 
gain.” ‘Thus, Denmark, after the Prussian War of 1864, found a 
new vitality and evolved the miracle of Danish agriculture. 

“ Oculus Kareliae ’’—such has been Viipuri as a geographical 
expression, epitomising all of the characteristics of the easternmost 
Finnish province. It has been a focus of land and water routes 
commanding the land bridge to the Swithiod the Great of Norse 
saga: doorway to a cherished corridor to Novgorod, the Great of 
the mediaeval Hanse. It has been a fortress with a political out- 
look to the East: a port with a commercial orientation to the 
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West. Political and economic change after 1918 gave impetus to 
it as to the parvenu Kotka, throwing it into relief against the 
desuetude of Soviet Leningrad. In it three distinct elements— 
indigenous Finnish, mediaeval German, and Renaissance Swedish 
—have commingled and striven to resist the pressure of a fourth— 
Slavic Russia. Their struggles have militated against full profit 
from geographical location at a junction of contrasting cultures. 
Although there has been realisation of a succession of possibilities, 
full exploitation of opportunities latent within its hinterland has 
been denied. In the cosmopolitan border city of Viipuri, changing 
political and economic fortunes have provided chiaroscuro in im- 
pressing the dramatic intensity of the history of Finland, and in 
stressing the decisive influence of geographical setting. 
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Light and Shade in France. By Moma Crarxe. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. ix+236. 
London: John Murray, 1939. A Cheap Edition. Price 55. 


This charming book was written before the collapse of France, yet the com- 
ments on French characteristics, village ways, class hatreds, suspicion of strangers, 
shrewd intelligence, and the oft-repeated national lack of leadership may be 
equally applicable to-day. The value of the book is in the forty years’ experience 
which the authoress has had not only of Paris and of the parts of Paris which 
most tourists do not see, but of the many country districts and their people, the 
intimate friendships of villagers where she has lived for years, the out-of-the-way 
corners to which she has wandered from Brittany to the Spanish border. As 
Times correspondent, she knows the mysteries of the luxury trades in Paris which 
are now ruined, the wonderful spirit of the Parisians when our King and Queen 
were amongst them, the changes in national life, the sad decline of the arts and 
crafts which were once the pride of the nation. She deplores the decline and 
says that the new ruling class has no respect for those who have worked for the 
love of their work, the wonderful artisan class. ‘*‘ Now a dishwasher in a restaurant 
is better paid than a lace-mender. A shop assistant or a waiter earns more than 
a goldsmith or a cabinet-maker.”’ Syndicalism and mass production are changing 
all manner of people and things as elsewhere. Yet the administration of public 
affairs in France seems to withstand even wars, revolutions, and world disorder. 
She says it is less vulnerable than even the Church, the State, or the Family, 
which used to stand for so much. The chapter entitled “‘ Journeys through 
France : here there and everywhere ”’ can only be described as beautiful in the 
pictures it presents. We feel sure that her comments on the France of to-day 
would be very sympathetic, very understanding, and yet hopeful for the return 
of the France she has come to love. W. L. C. 


Historic Thorn Trees in the British Isles. By VAUGHAN CornisH, D.Sc. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 94. London: Country Life Ltd. Price 8s. 6d. 


The author deals with the origin and distribution of historic thorn trees in 
Britain, Ireland, and Brittany, and describes a number of well-known examples, 
including a few in Scotland. Some remarks are made on the use of thorn-trees 
for marking boundaries and meeting-places. The folk-lore of the tree is dis- 
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cussed in a chapter on the Survival of the Thorn Cult in Ireland and the Isle 
of Man. The book is illustrated with photographs of some famous thorns, and 
with a nunber of maps. R.; Ks 


History under Fire. By J. Pope-Hennessy. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. vili+117. 
London : Batsford Ltd., 1941. Price 8s. 6d. 


This is an interesting and entertaining book. It deals with the bombed 
buildings in London (1940-41). To look at the photographs which show the 
destructions is rather depressing, but the author rises above that, and in his 
account of the history and associations of the buildings keeps our minds from 
dwelling on bombings and incendiarism, which has greatly damaged mediaeval 
treasures, Wren’s churches, and later houses of historic interest. 

He is optimistic in his views as some concluding words declare. ‘‘ We must 
not underrate our losses ; but a walk through any section of the city shows how 
much remains. The number of Wren’s churches standing is far greater than of 
these that have been burned. The brunt of the Blitzkrieg has been borne by 
houses and streets that are not, from the historical angle, of great significance. 
It is, perhaps, a narrow . . . viewpoint, but seen from it the bomber’s attack 
upon our London’s past has failed.” 

When we consider this raid, and recall the Germany before the Great War 
(1914-18), with its energy, its industry, its science, its commerce, its philosophy, 
its poetry, and its music, which were the pride, and not the envy, of this country, 
we see it not as an attack upon military objectives, but on the lives and property 
of civilians—a Blitzkrieg that will recoil upon its perpetrators in a world-wide 
curse upon Nazi German culture, for many generations. 


Front to Back. By Hecror MacQuarriz. With an Introduction by NorA WALN. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 286. London: Jonathan Cape Ltd., 1941. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Hector MacQuarrie, a New Zealander who is the London representative 
of a famous Sydney publishing firm, is to be congratulated on the appearance of 
one of the sanest and most interesting accounts that one has so far seen of the 
progress of the war. In what really amounts to a day-to-day narrative covering 
the first fifteen months of the conflict he has painted a picture in which the details 
that matter, for example, the heroism of the common people of this island in 
face of almost incredible dangers, are made to stand out sharp and clear against 
the background of the tremendous events of our time. Both the details and the 
background are excellently done. One is inclined now and then to question 
some of his generalisations, but that in no way detracts from the merit or the 
interest of the book. One looks forward with keen anticipation to the sequel 
which Mr. MacQuarrie will write when the war is over. 


The West Highlands and the Hebrides. By ALFRED HARKER. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. xxiii+127. London : Cambridge University Press, 1941. Price 8s. 6d. 


Probably the fairest review of this little book is contained in Dr. Richey’s 
preface. As an authority on Hebridean geology Harker’s premier place is 
recognised by geologists the world over, his love for the Western Isles so great 
that he devoted the closing years of his life to making them known to a wider 
public. Of these labours this geological guide-book is the result. It takes the 
form of a series of excursions, each with a short account of the main geological 
features to be met with, and illustrated by simple, but masterly, sketches showing 
topographical features and rock structures. In this way the connéction between 
geology and scenery is emphasised. Several useful maps are also included. 

The book is described as a geologist’s guide for amateurs. Geologists and 
geographers will find it no less useful. The amateur, to make the best use of it 
would do well to make himself acquainted with the varied rock types by examina- 


tion of hand specimens ; Harker presupposes a certain amount of geological 
knowledge even in an amateur. 
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The Church and Parish of Liff. By A. B. Daucrrry. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 93. Dundee: Harley and Cox, 1941. Price 6s. 


The author has faithfully created the history of the Parish of Liff, its churches, 
mansion houses, antiquities, extinct place-names and other interests, with all 
of which he has so long been intimately acquainted. His careful examination 
of what the 1865 O.S. Map records as ‘‘ Hurley Hawkin, supposed palace of 
Alexander I, twelfth century,” but which modern historians now regard as a 
pre-historic ring fort, is interesting and illuminating, and sheds some fresh light 
on this interesting relic. In this connection the rather long ballad of unknown 
authorship entitled “‘ Meg o’ Luff, or the Hags o’ Hurley Hawkin,” which the 
author discovered in MS., is here set forth in slightly modified form. It does not 
appear to be included in any collection of Scottish ballads, to which it should be 
a notable addition. 

He also contributes ‘‘ with some diffidence ” a suggestion regarding the site 
of the Cater Milly camp, of which the actual existence is sometimes doubted, 
and suggests its identity with Bulzion. The Retour, of which he correctly 
quotes (287 of 1644) from Warden as giving “‘ Bulzion or Catermille,” really 
has “‘ Bulzeon alias Cattermeline.”” The Register of the Great Seal gives also :— 
Clattermailing alias Bulzeone 1613, Bulzieon alias Catmeline, and Bullion alias 
Catermeline 1666, which all appear to afford corroborative evidence. 

The author’s exposition of the cottage-name Yearn ane (Yearning) Blade, 
which he associates with house leek, formerly used for yearning or curdling 
milk, is, he hopes, not too fanciful ; it is certainly enterprising and daring, 
although it may not meet with acceptance by other place-name experts. 

Dr. Dalgetty is to be congratulated on a sound and concise story of this parish, 
which the Minister of Liff, the Rev. John Maclean, who contributes a short 
foreword, hopes will be the groundwork for a more ambitious history from the 
author’s pen. Je Leek: 


6 > 


The Verge of Western Lakeland. By Witu1aAM T. Pater. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 252. London: Robert Hale Ltd., 1941. Price 12s. 6d. 


This is a companion volume to the author’s The Verge of Lakeland and The 
Verge of Scotland. It deals with the coastal districts west of Lakeland, from the 
Solway Firth down to the Lune estuary, a region somewhat off the beaten tourist 
track but not without a beauty and charm of its own. The author believes this 
to be the first book to be entirely devoted to that area. With the amazing wealth 
of historical, archaeological and legendary lore which he has at his command he 
has written a book that is as interesting as it is unique. It will become virtually 
indispensable to those who, when the war is over and travelling is once more 
possible, will turn their steps to this corner of Britain. There are some excellent 
illustrations and a large-scale map. 


Norway the Northern Playground. By W. C. SuincsBy. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 227. London: Blackwells, 1941. Price 75. 6d. 


To make five first ascents in six days culminating in a solo ascent of the Store 
Shagastdlstind, the finest mountain in Norway, would be something beyond the 
wildest dreams of most mountaineers. That was only one of the achievements 
of Mr. Slingsby. ; 

Aidioagk he climbed extensively in England and Scotland and in the Alps, 
his first choice was Norway, and he was the leader in pioneer work in that country. 
The subject-matter and description are both good. ai 

This reprint should induce many mountaineers to visit Norway after the war 
is over. It is a worthy successor to the six volumes in this series already yaar 
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Polish Panorama. By Lewrrr-Him. Illustrated. Pp. 143. London: Kolin 
(Publishers) Ltd., and Faber and Faber Ltd., 1941. Price 8s. 6d. 


Than this very beautiful book no more arresting method could have been 
used to bring home to us the charm and beauty of Poland. It consists of a large 
number of very fine photographs with short accompanying descriptions ex- 
cellently reproduced. Poland has been so little known to the British people 
until recent days that they are likely to be amazed at the wealth of artistic treasures 
in the country, in the shape of ecclesiastical buildings, private mansions, castles 
and palaces, statuary, tapestries, pictures, and almost every conceivable thing 
of beauty and taste. It is a calamity for the whole world that these treasures have 
been either destroyed, desecrated, or carried off to Germany by Goring and his 
fellow barbarians, and may never be restored. There are also pictures of the 
countryside, the people, their national costumes, and of their life generally, 
which are all equally delightful. 


Iceland, Past and Present. By BJORN THORDARSON. Crown 4to. Pp. 47. 
London : Oxford University Press, 1941. Price 15. net. 


To most of us “ Iceland ”’ conjures up the vision of a remote Northern island, 
Ultima Thule, lying on the edge of the Arctic Circle, mountainous, stormy, 
abounding in glaciers and geysers (the word itself is Icelandic, “‘ gusher ’’), with 
an ancient saga-literature, inhabited by a hardy nation of fishermen. Some of 
us first read of the capital, Reykjavik, and the volcano Hekla in Jules Verne’s 
romance A Journey to the Centre of the Earth, and the country has been described by 
such diverse English men of letters as Anthony Trollope in the nineteenth century 
and Messrs. Auden and Macneice in the twentieth. 

But in April 1940, the Nazi invasion and occupation of Denmark and Norway 
brought this remote and peaceful island into the arena of the second world war, 
and on May ioth a British force landed at Reykjavik to occupy the country. 
Iceland, its country, its relations with Europe, its strategical importance as an 
air base and meteorological station, all these things have acquired a new interest 
for us, and especially for those who have friends or relatives serving in the B.E.F. 
in Iceland. 

Dr. Thordarson, Sheriff of Reykjavik, has written for the Oxford University 
Press a short, lucid and admirably balanced account of these matters, which 
has been translated into English by Sir William Craigie (the well-known Icelandic 
scholar). The booklet contains two good maps. 


Captured. By Bessts Myers. Demy 8vo. Pp. 256. London: 
Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1941. Price 85. 6d. 


Here is a revealing story of the personal experiences of two English girls who 
were Ambulance drivers in France at the time of the Collapse, and who had the 
misfortune to be taken prisoners. 

The early part of the book is in the form of a diary, which was confiscated 
and became the source of much anxiety while the author was trying to endure 
the inhuman conditions in the famous Cherche-Midi prison of Paris under 
German rule. The whole story has been written with a brisk pen. 

It is interesting to learn that it was after an interrogation by a Gestapo official 
that a reasonable trial took place, and that papers, including the diary, were 
handed back and the prisoners released. It was thanks very largely to the 
American Mr. Huffer, who had been the organiser of the Chateau de Blois 
unit of the Mechanised Transport Corps under which the ladies were employed, 
that they managed to escape out of France through Lisbon, and to fly to England. 
But in all this exciting story, the features that stand out with a stark prominence 
are the strange apathy of the French people to their suffering kinsfolk ; the 
brutality of much of the German rule ; the appalling conditions of life in the 
prisons and the conspicuous injustice to many of the inmates who, for some 
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natural remarks against the Germans, were condemned to long years of im- 
prisonment, if they could live ; the starvation of the refugees herded without 
food or water as they were forwarded by train from Belgium to western France, 
where people were already short of food and none too friendly. It is difficult 
for us in Britain to realise the chaotic and desperate state of unhappy France 
after the Collapse. It is easy to say that her army had been demoralised, or that 
the heads of Departments in the Government had become infected by this or 
that aberration, but it takes a book such as this to give one an idea of the result 
upon the civil population when the enemy are in the capital. 
W. L. C. 


Tales of the Tatras. By Kazimierz PrzeRWA-TETJAMER. Crown 8vo. Pp. 189. 
London: Faber and Faber Ltd., 1941. Price 7s. 6d. 


The author of these “‘ Tales’ was discovered dead in the main street of 
Warsaw on an evening of last December—one of the many victims of total war. 
Tetjamer, a Pole, born in the shadow of the Tatras, has here presented a series 
of folk-stories—of little geographical value—wild and elemental in character, 
giving us vivid glimpses of highlanders living in a secluded world of their own. 
Old beliefs, customs and superstitions die hard in such regions. Here we are 
given them in story form by one reputed to be the most brilliant lyric poet of 
his nation. The translator seems to have retained the vitality of each “‘ Tale.” 

Jee Yee: 


The Land of the Rainbow. By VioLter Mason. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 322. 
London: Minerva Publishing Co. Ltd., 1941. Price 7s. 6d. 


The author obviously knows the inner life of Poland intimately, and has 
pleasantly described her experiences in this book. She has known the country 
for ten years and has lived much of that time among the Poles as one of them- 
selves. Her travels, of which she gives a very informing account, have extended 
over a great part of the country. The book is illustrated from very fine etchings 
by Miss Stankiewicz, which add to the attractiveness of a work which is well 
worth reading. It is all to the good, so that we may understand the Polish point 
of view, that the sufferings of the Poles under the Russian invasion have not been 
omitted. 

Miss Mason’s rendering of Polish history is not so acceptable, particularly 
very recent history. It was not the Germans who set up the Lithuanian State 
after the Great War; the Lithuanians set it up themselves, and in defiance of 
the German military occupation, after they had won their independence by 
force of arms. Lithuania did not side with the Bolsheviks, but drove them out 
of Lithuania. There is no doubt that the refusal of the Danzig dockers to unload 
munitions of war for Pilsudski at the time of Poland’s direst need was instigated 
by Germany. The most astounding misstatement is that Vilna was taken from 
the Bolsheviks by the Polish-Lithuanian forces under Zeligowski, who set up an 
independent little state of Vilna. As a matter of fact it was the first act of aggres- 
sion whose technique has so successfully been followed by Hitler, with disastrous 
results to Poland among other countries. The seizure of Vilna two days after 
Poland recognised it as Lithuanian is one of the things of which Poland has no 

e proud. 
ee sage es Miss Mason does not hide Poland’s shortcomings and Poland’s 
disregard of opportunities which might have favourably affected her present 


position. 
Europe’s Trade. Economic Intelligence Service. Pp. 116. 
Geneva : League of Nations, 1941. 


A study of the economic part played by the European nations with each other 
and with the rest of the world before the war. A guide to the future. 
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Ferox and Char in the Lochs of Scotland : An Inquiry. By R. P. Harpm. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. xviii+226. Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd Ltd., 1940. Price 7s. 6d. 


In spite of the title, this is a book about the lochs of Scotland. The author has 
consulted many works of early writers such as Stoddart and Colquhoun and 
Pennant, and has quoted freely from the Report of the Bathymetrical Survey for 
his descriptions of loch formations. We would add also that there are particulars 
about many quite small lochs which are of interest, and which are not mentioned 
in The Salmon Rivers and Lochs of Scotland, since this volume is not concerned with 
salmon. It is noticeable also that in dealing with this or that district, the writings 
of local interest have been studied. For instance, when dealing with Strathspey 
reference is made to Thornton’s Northern Tour published in 1784, or when dealing 
with the lochs of Wester Ross, the book of the late Osgood Mackenzie of Inverewe. 

It is in the preface that we have an account of Ferox and Char, and we think 
it unfortunate that the title of the book should be chiefly applicable to the preface. 
Also, although the author is evidently aware that ichthyologists now discard the 
name “‘ Ferox ”’ as in no sense a specific distinction, it is here continued as referring 
merely to large lake trout. The S. lacustris of large lakes of Austria or of Geneva is 
in the same category, and is as obsolete as the erstwhile specific names orcadensis, 
levenensis, stomachicus, and so on. Also we think that to connect Ferox and Char 
simply because the former feeds on the latter, is like connecting the mole with the 
earthworm. The authoritative work of Mr. Tate Regan on the British Chars 
necessarily stands, and is freely referred to by the author. iW. - Le, 


The Fall of the Year. By H. J. Masstncuam. Demy 8vo. Pp. 220. London: 
Chapman and Hall Ltd., 1941. Price 6s. 


This book will make an irresistible appeal to every lover of the English country- 
side. It is in the nature of a sequel to the author’s earlier book, The Sweet of the 
Year, in which he dealt with the months from January to June. The present 
volume carries on the tale from July to December, a chapter being devoted to 
each of these six months. Mr. Massingham, it need hardly be said, is passionately 
devoted to England’s green and pleasant land, and has a keen eye for all the untold 
wealth of field, wood and hedgerow, and a burning indignation against every 
influence at work to despoil and impoverish the countryside. In him William 
Cobbett has found a worthy successor. Dik: 


Escape from France. By “ Claire.”” Demy 8vo. Pp. 117. 
London : Robert Hale Ltd., 1941. Price 2s. 6d. 


The writer appears to have been the last of the English people to leave Paris. 
Many books have already been written on the escape from France, but it would 
be difficult to name one where the horrors of the long travel on foot to a port 
where the fugitives were picked up by a British ship, have been so graphically 
described. If it had not been amply corroborated by the experiences of others, 
“* Claire’s”’ narrative would have been incredible. 


The Ukraine: A History. By W. E. D. ALLEN. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 


Pp. xvit+404. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press Ltd., 1941. 
Price 21s. 


This is a most valuable book for the understanding of a country which is 
very much before the public mind just now, and whose history is practically 
unknown to the average Britisher. The story ranges from the dawn of history 
right up to the present day, and though it is not an easy book to read, this is 
because of the extraordinary complexity of the racial and political problems 
dealt with and the fullness of information given. Here we have an authoritative 
and not a merely partisan account of the rival claims of Poland and Russia 
of the Cossacks and their Hetmans and of the difficult problem of Ukrainian 
nationalism. Of special present-day interest is the chapter dealing with Ger- 
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many’s conquest of and withdrawal from the Ukraine during the last war. 
When we read how completely it was overrun by the Germans and then just as 
completely set free, we are encouraged to hope that history will very soon repeat 
itself. The geographical aspects of this great fluvial region and its economic 


resources and prospects are adequately treated. The book is well documented 
and there are excellent maps. D. R. 


Yorkshire : East Riding with York. By ArTrHurR Mee. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. ix+266. London: Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1941. Price 7s. 6d. 


Yorkshire: West Riding. By Arruur Meg. Illustrated, Demy 8vo. Pp. 
x+443. London : Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1941. Price 10s. 6d. 


Yorkshire: North Riding. By Artuur Mee. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 
%x+275. London: Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1941. Price 75. 6d. 


These are three volumes of the publishers’ well-known “ King’s England ” 
series. The difficulty the reviewer has with these books is that everything that 
could be said in their favour has already been said in regard to their forerunners. 
As usual, all that can be written has been written, in Mr. Mee’s most attractive 
style, combining complete information with pleasant reading, while the illus- 
trations, in spite of the difficulties of war-time production, are entirely up to the 
very high standard maintained in the series. The maps are excellent and wel- 
come additions to most attractive volumes. 


AFRICA 


South Africa Fights. By J. M. Simpson. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. xv+256. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1941. Price 7s. 6d. 


Although this is a book with no direct geographical interest, no excuse is 
needed for drawing attention to it in the Scottish Geographical Magazine. It shows 
the part played by one of the great States in saving the Commonwealth of which 
it is an important member. 

The herculean effort made by Britain to arm herself in a short time almost 
pales into insignificance beside that of South Africa. When war threatened, and 
when it broke out, South Africa had practically no army, no trained officers, 
no air force, no army equipment, and, except for making -303 ammunition at 
the mint in Pretoria, no factory for turning out military munitions of any kind. 
In almost no time, the Union had a large and powerful army and air force, 
highly trained and possibly better equipped and better fed and better looked 
after in every way and certainly better paid than any army the world has ever 
seen. And everything this magnificent force used was made in South Africa, 
innumerable factories brought into being almost overnight! Guns, tanks, 
aeroplanes, engines, armoured vehicles, motor transport, bombs, shells, grenades, 
field kitchens, mobile dental caravans, map-printing plans, plants, boots, clothing, 
canned foods, everything from the largest tank and gun to the smallest button 
on the uniform, poured out like grain out of a hopper. A navy and minesweepers 
for the defence of the coast appeared as if by magic as well. The book reads 
almost like an incredible fairy tale. 

The magnificent work is largely the work of two men—in the first instance 
altogether of one, one of the greatest figures in the world to-day, General Smuts, 
and then his right-hand man, another amazing Afrikander, Dr. H. J. van der 
Byl. The book is dedicated to ‘‘ the greatest South African of them all, General 
J. C. Smuts,” great scholar, great soldier, great lawyer, great statesman, great 
patriot, and, after all, a simple South African farmer and lover of the simple 
life. ‘‘ Field-Marshal Smuts is unfamiliar, to those who have known and loved 
him so long he can be no other than General Smuts. ‘ 

Mr. Simpson has written a book of breathless interest which deserves to be 
widely read. 
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Congo Doctor. By W. E. Davis. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. viit+286. 
London: Robert Hale Ltd., 1941. Price 125. 6d. 


This is a well-worth-while book, written from a rather unusual and refreshing 
angle—that of a man who has spent ten years in the African Equatorial jungle, 
and loves it. Most of us who have spent much less time than that found it intensely 
depressing and enervating. Naturally, the author writes with a knowledge and 
sympathy that few of us can lay claim to. Dr. Davis is an American doctor who 
was attached to a mission in the Coquilhatville Province of the Belgian Congo, 
and whose wife was a missionary there. In a matter-of-fact way, but 
most pleasantly and modestly written, he tells of his work there among 
the natives. An almost incredible number of patients passed through his hands, 
and almost equally incredible are his accounts of many major operations he 
successfully accomplished with practically no facilities in the way of drugs, 
assistants, instruments or operating tables. : j; 

His accounts of his own work are not the only subjects of interest in this 
fascinating book. Dr. Davis writes with much knowledge of the jungle itself, 
its people and their customs, and the animal life to be found in it. He has told 
us of a part of Africa of which we know very little, and has placed his readers 
under a considerable debt. If anything could be suggested that would have 
made the book even more attractive, it would have been the inclusion of a small 
sketch-map to show us exactly where Coquilhatville is. The book deserves a 
wide circle of readers. The illustrations are good. 


From Hobo to Cannibal King. By C.J. THornum1. Demy 8vo. Pp. 319. 
London: Stanley Paul Ltd., 1941. Price 2s. 6d. 


This book has only indirect geographical interest, but it is an exciting and 
highly readable story of adventure in South and Central Africa. 


In Morocco with the Legion. By G. Warp Pricz. Demy 8vo. Pp. 288. 
London: Jarrolds Ltd., 1941. Price 2s. 6d. 


While not intended as a geographical work, the brilliant style of the writer 
and his capacity for keen observation make the book of much interest as a de- 
scription of Morocco, and of the Grand and Anti-Atlas. His account of the 
desert, the climate, the terrible mountains, the heat, the thirst, and the terrific 
work and marching of the Legion and their effect on the nervous system, makes 
arresting reading. 


Focus on Africa. By R. U. Licur. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. xii+228. 
New York : American Geographical Society, 1941. 


The author and his wife planed from Cape Town to Cairo in 1937-38. The 
letterpress is full of interest, and the information as to geography, scenery, animals 
and characteristics of the Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, Tanganyika, the 
equatorial mountains, Uganda, Egypt, and Kenya is full and attractively pre- 
sented. The illustrations from photographs by Mrs. Light are quite unusually 
fine, and her pictures of lions particularly good. A most attractive book. 


African Intrigue. By A. BATESON. Demy 8vo. Pp. 288. 
London : Jarrolds Ltd., 1941. Price 2s. 6d. 


If this narrative is a true record of actual experiences it is thrilling enough, 
and in any case the author gives one of the finest descriptions of the African 
jungle and of the miseries of life in it that the present reviewer has read. The 
book is well worth reading for this alone. It describes a German expedition to 
prospect a part of French North Africa in secret, at a time when Germany pro- 
posed to negotiate with the French for its acquisition. A price appears to have 
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been set on the heads of the German leader and of the writer, and the whole 
expedition appears to be a strange way of surveying surreptitiously, when there 
is nothing to show why Germany should not have asked France for permission 
to do so openly. All the same, an interesting book. 


Beyond the Smoke that Thunders. By L. P. Curren. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 341. London: Oxford University Press, 1941. Price 155. 


_Ifitis the case that this is Mrs. Cullen’s first book, we can only hope the next 
will come soon. It is a most delightful account of her life in Rhodesia. Mrs. 
Cullen is an American, perhaps it should be “‘ was”? an American, as she is now 
married to a South African of Scottish parentage. Her cousin was appointed 
General Manager of the now famous Roan Antelope copper mine in Rhodesia, 
and she was offered and accepted the post of Secretary during his managership, 
which was, apparently, only for the purpose of bringing the great deposit to the 
producing stage. First she tells the romantic story of the discovery of this huge 
mineral bed, and its progress from bare veld to employing somewhere about 
twenty thousand men, with the foundation and development of a large town. 
But the most charming part of her book is that which begins with her marriage and 
her taking up housekeeping. She has a great sense of humour, and the experiences 
of the harassed housewife with the overgrown babies who are the cooks and house- 
boys of the country could never be better told. The numerous illustrations in the 
text from drawings by Julian Brazelton are exceedingly clever, and if itwere possible, 
add to the attraction of a fascinating book. The animal drawings are particularly 
good, and that of the lion “‘ swiping ” through the window at the head of the 
unconscious lady doctor sitting underneath could not be more expressive. A 
book to read and enjoy. 


AMERICA 


Canada. By Lady Tweepsmurr. Medium 8vo. Illustrated. Pp. 48. 
London: Collins Ltd., 1941. Price 3s. 6d. 


This is one of the ‘‘ British Commonwealth in Pictures ” series. It has twelve 
plates in colour and thirty-two illustrations in black and white, all excellent and 
well chosen. The descriptive letterpress is by Lady Tweedsmuir. What will 
jar on the feelings of the fellow countrymen of her late distinguished husband 
are the invariable references to “‘ English,’ ‘‘ Englishmen,” ‘‘ England,” and 
even “‘ the King of England,” especially when Lord Tweedsmuir was one of the 
foremost Scotsmen of his day, and the country of which he was Governor-General 
at the time of his regrettable death owes more to Scotsmen than to any other 
people on earth. The tact of the Editorial Committee can hardly be commended 
—or, possibly, its knowledge. 


Voodoo Fire in Hayti. By R. A. Loepgrer. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 283. 
London : Jarrolds Ltd., 1941. Price 2s. 6d. 


In reality there is very little about Voodoo, but there is a great deal, ex- 
cellently written, about Hayti itself, where the writer spent a considerable time, 
and which he knows intimately. The book is well worth reading for this, while 
it is made more attractive still by the very striking illustrations from drawings 
by the author. 


Kabloona. By GONTRAN DE Poncrns. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 320. 
London ; Jonathan Cape Ltd., 1941. Price 125. 6d. 


The author crossed into King William Land, within the Arctic Circle, in 1938, 
and for a time lived among the Eskimo there as one of themselves. These Eskimo 
are probably the poorest of their nation, both whale and caribou having dis- 
appeared. Still, they refuse to be moved to more habitable districts, and cling to 
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their old home. They are Communists to the last degree, sharing literally all 
things in common. ; i 

This book possesses unique interest, and gives the most intimate account of 
the life of the Eskimo as it might be written by one of themselves if he could write 
at all. As far as we know there is no other book possessing the same authority, 
and it should be read by all who are interested in the daily life and surroundings 
of one of the most primitive peoples existing. There is only one criticism to make 
—there is no map. 


They Get Their Man. By P. H. Gopsety. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 287. 
London : Robert Hale Ltd., 1941. Price 125. 6d. 


From the title this book is what one would expect, an account of the work of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. While there is not so much crime and its 
punishment as one might anticipate, and is not a “ thriller,’”’ the author, who has 
had long experience of what he writes about, gives a most excellent description of 
the Canadian Far North, life of, and among, the Eskimo, the climate and physical 
conditions, the hardships of travel encountered by the police in their hunt after 
criminals, often keeping them lost to the outer world for several years, and the 
immense changes wrought by the coming of the aeroplane. The book can be 
thoroughly recommended. 


Bushmaster. By Nicow Smiru. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 320. 
London: Gollancz Ltd., 1941. Price 16s. 


The author paid a visit to Dutch Guiana, and fell in with a German, the 
“‘ Bushmaster ”’ of the title, whose ostensible object was the collection of snakes, 
although the suggestion is made, on no evidence, that he was a German spy who 
was organising a Fifth Column for the Nazis. Mr. Smith accompanied him on 
a visit to a small village up the River Corentijn, where the two quarrelled and 
whence the Bushmaster returned to Paramaribo, and, presumably, Europe. 
The author went on a short tour some distance farther up the river, came back to 
his base at Washiba, and then home. His description of the jungle and its pests 
is interesting. 


ASIA 


North of Singapore. By CarvetH Wetts. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 267. 
London : Jarrolds Ltd., 1941. Price 19s. 


The author of Six Years in the Malay Jungle set out, just before the outbreak of | 
war, to revisit the country which, as a young railway engineer, he had surveyed 
twenty-three years previously. Although Malaya is not reached until the middle 
of the book (page 120) the early chapters, descriptive of Japan and China, are 
none the less interesting. The island of Hokkaido, north of the Japanese main- 
land and home of the “* hairy Ainus,” is far from the usual tourist track, and few 
casual travellers see girls diving for pearls or fishermen employing cormorants 
to do their work. Mr. and Miss Wells were in Hong-Kong when war was 
declared, and the author describes how the news came as a relief to those who had 
been expecting it. Nothing daunted, the journey to Malaya was continued. 
It is often disappointing to revisit old haunts, but Mr. Wells must at least have 
felt gratified to find his railway system so excellent and the country so prosperous. 
He is prophetic when he remarks how easy it would be to bomb Singapore from 
Indo-China, for Saigon is only 644 miles from Singapore. That there is still 
much jungle in Malaya, and many wild animals, is shown from the photographs 
which illustrate the book. Of unusual interest is the little mouse-deer, trotting 
along beside an elephant, and the strange tree-climbing fish. Written in jour- 
nalistic style, the book makes no great contribution to geography, and the maps 
are mere outlines, but as a human document of life in the East just before the 


war it has its value, and as an example of “ escapist ” travel literature it could 
not be bettered. D. G. 
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The Tower of Five Glories. By C. P. Firzceravp. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 280. London: Cresset Press, 1941. Price 16s. 


The Tower is the drum tower in the city of Ta Li, in that part of Western 
Yunnan occupied by the Min Chia. 

When the Chinese spread westward most of the original peoples retired into 
the mountains of Western China and Tibet, but the Min Chia remained, and 
although they were brought into the Chinese Empire, by conquest, by Kublai 
Khan, over 600 years ago, they have preserved much of their old language and 
customs. 

Almost inaccessible, and beyond the impact of the West, they have been 
suddenly awaked by their proximity to the Burma Road. Mr. Fitzgerald is a 
competent observer and has written a very interesting and useful book on the 
country, the people, their economy, customs, folklore, and language. 

Wer reat. 


Mongol Journeys By Owen Lattimore. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 284. 
London : Jonathan Cape Ltd., 1941. Price 125. 6d. 


Those who have read Lattimore’s recent book, Inner Asian Frontiers of China, 
are aware of the extensive travels and researches he has made in Mongolia. 
Now he has added in Mongol Journeys a chatty book about the people, their 
traditions and ceremonies, and his own experiences. 

Only Lattimore could have become so intimate with the people, and in this 
he was greatly assisted by his companion-servant Arash, a very interesting 
“* character.” Woe Ona. 


Green Prison, By LeicH Wituiams. Demy 8vo. Pp. 252. London: 
Herbert Jenkins Ltd., 1941. Price 125. 6d. 


The green prison was the forest area in the back blocks of Thailand (Siam), 
where the author was engaged for twenty years in exploring and forestry work 
connected with the teak industry. The description of the forest, the people 
there, and of his work, is quite interesting, and to this is added by way of contrast 
some account of the changes that have occurred in Bangkok, which include the 


new spirit of nationalism in the army, not without significance at the present 
time. W.2 Ola 


Dawn Watch in China. By Joy Homer. Demy 8vo. Pp. 288. 
London : Collins Ltd., 1941. Price 125. 6d. 


Specially sent to China by the United American Relief Boards, Miss Homer 
commenced her journey at Wenchow, and travelling by every known method, 
ancient and modern, rough and smooth, she proceeded along a route that passed 
through Nanchang, Changsha, Kweilin, Chungking, Sian, Yenan, with side trips 
to Ichang and other places, and finally via Dairen, Mukden, Peking and rail 
route to Shanghai, completing her China travels at the end of 1939. 

Miss Homer has written only of what she saw, and has given us a most inter- 
esting account of many aspects of the terrible drama now being enacted in China. 
Everyone should read this book. Perhaps the most surprising chapter is the 
last, in which the authoress reveals that she was invited to address a secret 
meeting in Japan of people who wanted to know what was really happening 
in China. Wisi Omle 


GENERAL 


Air Navigation. By F. G. Brown, B.A., B.Sc. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 374. 
London : Chapman and Hall Ltd., 1941. Price 335. 


This recent textbook on Air Navigation deals mainly with the method of 
fixing the latitude and longitude of aircraft by means of the principles of nautical 
astronomy as practised by ship navigators at sea, introducing such modifications 
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as are practicable to reduce the work of computation to the irreducible minimum. 
This is accomplished by combining known factors into simple logarithmic values, 
presented in the form of pre-calculated Tables, thus avoiding the more laborious 
solution of spherical triangles by direct trigonometrical formulae. ary 

It is claimed that ‘‘ without any knowledge of mathematics beyond multiplica- 
tion and division of decimals, the navigator can fix his position by astronomical 
methods.” The preliminary chapter gives a general idea of the method to be 
adopted, ‘“‘a pre-view of the film,” so to speak, “‘a few bits and pieces of the 
advertised production,”’ leaving details to be filled in later. Nevertheless, as 
the author develops his subject, we find that more than a passing knowledge of 
mathematics is necessary to grasp, intelligently, the theory and principles under- 
lying the practice of determining geographical position during trans-oceanic 
flights. 

 Atoueh the use of land maps enters largely into the training of air pilots 
it is only necessary, when over the sea, to use a Mercator chart, or a 
polar gnomonic when in high latitudes, so the limitations of these projec- 
tions for navigational purposes is duly explained. The author regrets that the 
large globe-atlas is unfortunately disappearing from schools, but he recommends 
the substitution of ping-pong balls, marking with pencil thereon the surface 
detail of poles, equator, meridians, etc.,a hint which might be followed by teachers 
of geography to impart to pupils a proper conception of the shape of the earth 
and the geometrical system of dividing its surface into named arcs and angles. 
The ping-pong balls are also useful in demonstrating what is meant by the 
geographical position of celestial bodies when projected vertical downwards to 
the surface of the earth, the fundamental principle in nautical astronomy being 
that the heavens is a sphere geocentric with the earth. 

The compass and the deflection of the needle from the direction of the magnetic 
meridian is exhaustively dealt with, particularly the analytical theory of devia- 
tion due to the magnetic forces within an aircraft and their effect on the magnet- 
system of the compass. 

The first few chapters point out how to solve the problem “‘ Where am I ” 
in the simplest practical way, without any frills, as the author “ refuses to subscribe 
to the notion that navigation demands a deep knowledge of academic mathe- 
matics. Of course the real difficulty is the vast gulf between the scholastic 
mountain of theory and of useless gymnastics, and the tiny mound of essentials 
in practice.” 

Mr. Brown, Director of Studies, Royal Australian Naval College, has, how- ~ 
ever, combined theory and practice in a congenial and topical manner, so that 
the “‘ reason why ”’ is not lost in the mists of mathematical obscurity. 

Co. B: 


Outposts of War. By Gorpon Younc. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 252. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1941. Price 5s. 


The author is the Assistant Editor of Reuters, and Special Commissioner 
during the war to Finland, Holland, Turkey, Roumania, and Libya. A skilled 
writer, it need hardly be said that the book is eminently readable and without a 
tiresome page. Of very special interest is the description of Hitler and other 
Nazi leaders from one who was brought in close contact with them while his 
firm’s representative in Berlin. 


Adventure is My Business. By F. W. DE Vaupa. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 251. 
London : Herbert Jenkins Ltd., 1941. Price 125. 6d. 


The author has not written a work of much direct geographical interest, 
but, incidentally, he gives a vivid account of climatic conditions and the hard- 
ships associated with work in the Mexican deserts and the jungles of Honduras. 
His book covers experiences in Europe, the Near East, South America, Syria and 
Arizona. _Apart from any geographical matter, the story is a very fascinating 
one, told in a pleasant style. It is as full of interest as any “‘ thriller,’ but has the 
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additional advantage of stating facts, and giving a great deal of solid information 
about prominent personalities whom the writer has met. It is a book that can be 
cordially recommended. 


Quest. By Grorcr Drppern. Demy 8vo. Pp. 4ar. 
London: The Bodley Head Ltd., 1941. Price 125. 6d. 


This book is, at first glance, unprepossessing. The format excludes any 
heading of chapters, the book has no illustrations, there is no table of contents, 
a ae and it is a story of a long sea journey without a map or chart of any 

nd. 

The author is a German, a vagabond sailor in his own small boat, and a 
wandering philosopher. The home conditions of unemployment are insupportable 
to him. He decides to leave his wife and children and sail away in quest of he 
knows not what. He has recollections of New Zealand and the liberty he found 
there. He leaves Kiel and finds a wonderful hospitality in the west of England. 
He gets blown out of the Bay of Biscay, reaches the Mediterranean, and after 
much dallying there sails across the Atlantic and through Panama to the Pacific 
and finally N.Z. and Tasmania. He has changing companions and a continuing 
mate with whom he constantly argues and by whom he is freely cursed. He is 
sentimental and kind-hearted, he responds quickly to this or that atmosphere, 
he is for ever examining his own and other people’s thoughts and his introspection 
is often wearisome, but as one reads to the end of the book there is interest in the 
changes which have come over him in his voyaging. His religious views become 
saner, his philosophy more reasonable. He reaches his great goal of New Zealand 
to find changes in it also. In fifteen years friends have died. His wife dreads to 
leave Germany. He dreads any return thither. His aim becomes that of the 
wanderer who forms a bridge of goodwill between peoples, and we wish there 
were more Germans of a like purpose. W. L..c. 


The Mountain Vision. By FRANK SMYTHE. Illustrated. Pp. 308. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1941. Price 18s. 


This book might have been named “ The Recollections and Reflections of 
a Middle-Aged Mountaineer.” In a valedictory address Sir Claude Schuster, 
the President of the Alpine Club, said of Mr. Smythe, “‘ He writes with almost 
encyclopaedic experience of the Alps, and a well-founded skill in Himalayan 
travel and exploration, a keen eye for mountain beauty, and a power to employ 
for its illustrations the camera as well as the pen.” 

Mr. Smythe draws on a rich store of experience gained from mountaineering 
in many parts of the world, and if he has lost the first keenness of youth and the 
desire to make records, he has acquired a wider outlook, and expresses the 
thoughts of many mountaineers, but expresses them in a way that others would 


not attempt. As is to be expected, the illustrations are beyond criticism. 
A. H. 


The Bases of a World Commonwealth. By C. B. Fawcetr. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. xi+167. London: Watts and Co., 1941. Price 7s. 6d. 


Although comparatively small this is a book of outstanding importance, and 
should be read by all who are interested in a possible peaceful settlement of 
Europe after the war. Professor Fawcett is impartial, but sets before his readers 
the difficulties and dangers of most of the propositions which have been before 
the public. He shows that Hitler’s dream of the unification of Europe under one 
Empire by his present methods, although improbable, is not inconceivable. He 
also forecast what has come to pass, that Hitler would not share his success with 
any Axis partner, but would reduce him to the status of a vassal, as Italy has 
become. The alternative which the writer suggests should be carefully studied. 
The German state can expand only by conquest, followed by the massacre or 
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expulsion of the conquered, and the settlement on its lands of Germans from the 
Reich. Since this was written we have seen these methods applied in various 
European countries. As long as Germany holds its present racial beliefs it is 
incapable of union or even negotiation with any other state on an equal footing. 
The only union possible envisages the subjection of all other peoples. The reader 
will probably come to the conclusion that peace negotiations with a Hitlerian 
Germany would be a farce, and that Nazidom and freedom cannot exist on the 
same planet. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Wales : A Study in Geography and History. By E.G. Bown. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. xvi+182. Cardiff: Univ. of Wales Press Board. Price 3s. 6d. 


The book is divided into three parts, viz. : Physical Geography, Historical 
Geography, and Economic Geography. The first of these is sketched in lightly 
as a background for the second, which is a study of the past human geography 
of certain specific regions, involving field studies and the use of documentary 
material. Particularly illuminating and interesting are the economic, social, 
and political changes brought to bear on Welsh native society by the Norman 
intrusions. Other studies pursued in this section are: (a) the Borderland in 
Tudor Times, (4) the Rise of Nonconformist Wales, (c) the Industrial Age. 

The third or Economic Section has interesting studies on the types of settle- 
ments, be they scattered farms on the moorlands, nucleated valley-villages re- 
lated to the areas of Norman consolidation, or the highly industrialised town. 

The volume is a very attractive study of the interrelations of the History and 
Geography of Wales. 

There are (a) a preface by Professor Fleure, (>) suggestions for further reading, 
(c) an index, (d) many illustrations. i} Yee Be 


France. By JouN FInNEmore. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. vi+go. 
London : A. and C. Black Ltd., 1941. Price 1s. 6d. 


This new edition of France, in the ‘‘ Peeps at Many Lands” series, will form a very 
interesting and illuminating introduction to the study of the geography of France 
by children in the middle classes at school. It is short and simply written, survey- 
ing the geographical characteristics and human background of the principal 
provinces and cities. The author’s principal concern—satisfactorily achieved— 
is the everyday life of the people and its relation to environment. It is a pity 
that some attention has not been paid to the more densely peopled industrial 
north-east of the country. It is intended as a ‘‘ reader”? and not a textbook 
on the geography of France. il fe Yael De 


ITEMS IN CURRENT LITERATURE 


Geographical Journal ; July : The Fluctuations of Lake Nyasa. August : New 
Information on the Gulf Stream. August and September : A Sub-Arctic 
Glacier Cap. 

Geographical Magazine; May: Modern Turkey. The Story of the Panama 
Canal. June: Changing Iran. Farms from the Desert : Land Reclama- 
ei in the U.S.A. June : The Sacred Valley of Nepal—Where Two Faiths 

eet. 

Canadian Geographical Journal ; April: Trees of Our Western Desert. 

(American) Geographical Review ; October: Dakar and Other Cape Verde 
Settlements. Soil Erosion in China. Hawaii and the Pacific. 

Indian Geographical Journal ; June : State Tube Well Irrigation Scheme. 

Economic Geography ; July : Agricultural Regions of Africa. 

Royal Central Asian Journal ; April: The Aden Protectorate. The Peoples of 
South-West Arabia. Transport Developments in Burma—Road and Rail. 
July : The Baghdad Railway, Its New Role in the Middle East. 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
Ree Rot OO tee OU NOEL 
FIFTY-SEVENTH SESSION, 1940-1941 


(1st July 1940 to 30th Fune 1941) 
ORDINARY MEMBERSHIP 


The changes during the Session in Membership were as follows :— 


On ist July ‘ : : 4 5 a ; : 1287 
New Members. 3 : : : : 3 : 64. 
1351 
Deduct by Death . Z : : : : < 430 
< Resignation or Lapsed . : : F Lae 
= 149 
On the Roll on goth June 1941 : : ‘ : : 1202 


This is divided into Edinburgh 732, Glasgow 254, Dundee 61, and Aberdeen 58. 
In addition, 69 reside in England and 28 abroad. Life Members, 137 in number, 
are included in the Members above. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIP 


On ist July : ; : ; : : c : 35 
New Members. : : : A : ; j 13 

48 
Deduct by Resignation . : : : ‘ . : 6 
On the Roll on goth June 1941 F : ; : ; 42 


HONORARY AND CORRESPONDING MEMBERS AND Honorary FELLOWS 


Honorary Members 4 
Honorary Fellows 4 
Corresponding Members 5 
wes 13 
Total Membership 5 ‘ : j 1257 


70 Members who have been granted the Diploma of Fellowship are included 
among the Ordinary Members. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
EDINBURGH— 

Evening Meetings :—Hon. Harold Nicolson, “ Problems of the New World 
Order ” ; His Excellency Count Raczynski, “‘ Poland, A Baltic Country ” ; 
Captain’R. F. Peel, “ Italian Libya : The Geographical Background of 
the War”; Dr. J. V. Harrison, “‘ Oil, and the Search for it.” 
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Afternoon Meetings : Miss Ida M. Hayward, “ Colour Impressions of Tweed- 
dale and the Borders”; Prof. A. G. Ogilvie, “‘ Geographical Aspects of 
the International Situation”; Dr. J. Howard Jeffrey, “The Sino- 
Tibetan Marches of Szechwan”; Rev. S. Stephen Walker, “ Malaya 
Scenery and Life” ; Miss Amy J. Atkinson, ‘‘ Albania and her Sons and 
the Island of Corfu”; Dr. J. Evans Gordon, “‘ The Spey from Source 
to Sea: The Moray Firth Coast and Fishing Industry”; Mr. Erik 
Schacke, “‘ The Faréde Islands”? ; Miss Amy J. Atkinson, ‘‘ The Dode- 
canese Islands ” ; Mr. J. Finlay Stewart, “‘ The Kruger National Park ” ; 
Dr. F. J. Scrimgeour, “‘ Beaten Tracks in the East” ; Dr. C. A. Malcolm, 
‘“* Edinburgh in the Middle Ages.” 


GLascow— 
Professor James Baxter, ‘‘ Turkey as a Modern State”; Prof. A. G. Ogilvie, 
** Geographical Aspects of the International Situation” ; Miss Amy J. 
Atkinson, ‘‘ Albania and her Sons and the Island of Corfu”? ; Mr. Erik 
Schacke, ‘“‘ The Farée Islands”; Dr. J. V. Harrison, ‘‘ Oil, and the 
Search for it.”’ 


Tue Lisrary AND Map DEPARTMENT 


Books Borrowed.—During the session 3612 volumes were issued to Members of 
the Society. This number included 129 volumes issued by the Glasgow Branch 
Library and 45 volumes issued by the Aberdeen Branch Library. 

In addition, 74 volumes were lent out under the arrangement with the 
Carnegie (U.K.) Trust Scheme. 


Additions.—During the session the following additions to the Library have 
been made: 205 volumes, 32 pamphlets, 49 reports, 85 map sheets, 32 charts 
and 4 atlases. Of the books added, 159 were received from publishers for review, 
46 volumes were presented and 3 purchased. 


Presentations—The Council records its thanks for official publications: to 
the Dominion and Colonial Governments : The Ordnance Survey, The Geo- 
logical Survey, The Survey of India, The Geographical Section, War Office, 
and the Hydrographer to the Navy. 

The Council thanks the undermentioned private donors of books, maps, and 
other presentations : Miss I. Alexander ; Miss E. Christie ; Lt.-Col. G. Dalyell 
of The Binns; Major Douglas Guthrie; Miss I. M. Hayward ; Mr. John 
Mathieson ; Dr. Keppie Paterson; Miss L. L. Ritchie; Mr. Erik Schacke : 
Mr. R. T. Skinner; Miss M. Tait; Miss H. G. Wanklyn ; and Mr. C. B. 
Boog Watson. 


THE “ Scortish GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE ” 


The efforts of the Council to widen the interest of the Magazine and to include 
articles of topical and geographical interest have met with the appreciation of 
Members of the Society ; a feature has been the inclusion of clear explana- 
tory maps. 

Steps have been taken to increase the circulation of the Magazine, especially 
in British and other countries overseas, and it is hoped that as a result it will 
be possible in due course to enlarge the Magazine itself. 
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The Hon. Editor is always pleased to have Members call on him at the 
Society’s Rooms and to receive suggestions, 


Scottish Universities Medal.—Betty M. W. Third, for excellence in Regional 
Geography (Honours) 1940-1941. 


Diploma of Fellowship—The Diploma of Fellowship was awarded to the Rev. 
W. L. S. Fleming, M.A., F.G.S., in recognition of his exploration work in 
Iceland, Spitsbergen, and British Grahamland. 


Trusteeship —Dr. James Watt was reappointed a Trustee in place of the late 
Mr. J. D. Monro. 


Treasurership.—Mr. Alexander Harrison, C.A., was appointed Treasurer in 
place of Sir Thomas B. Whitson, C.A., retired. 


Secretaryship.—Honorary Secretaryship : Prof. Alan G. Ogilvie resigned Honorary 
Secretaryship ; a Minute of appreciation of his services was recorded by the 
Council. 


Glasgow Branch: Mr. J. W. Gourlay, C.A., Honorary Local Secretary of 
the Glasgow Branch since 1910, having retired from active business, resigned the 
post of Secretary and was appointed Chairman of the Glasgow Branch. 


Security of the Society's Property——The more valuable books and maps have 
either been removed to the Strong Room, which has been further strengthened 
against blast, or have been transferred to safe storage in another part of the city. 


Proposep New Ciass OF OvERSEAS MEMBERS 


A new class of Overseas Members has been instituted to be called “ Overseas, 
Associates.”? These members will receive the Scottish Geographical Magazine and 
be entitled to make use of the Society’s Rooms when on home leave. The 
Annual Subscription will be ros. 6d. 


OBITUARY 


It is with deep regret that the Council has to record the loss to the Society 
of 30 members by death, among them Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., LL.D., 
a Vice-President ; Mr. J. D. Monro, a Trustee of the Society ; Mr. R. W. K. 
Bain, Advocate, for thirty-six years Honorary Local Secretary Aberdeen Branch ; 
Brigadier-General Rt. Hon. Lord Playfair, C.V.O., D.L., a Vice-President ; 
and Mr. J. M. Ramsay, a past Member of Council. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


MEEtTINGs oF CounciL (July 15 and October 7, 1941) 


Presentations to the Library.—The following donors were thanked for their gifts 
of books :—Lt.-Col. G. Dalyell of The Binns ; Miss M. Tait ; Lady im Thurn ; 
Mr. F. C. Macdonald ; and Dr. James Watt. 

Diploma of Fellowship—Awarded to Lt.-Col. G. V. Holmes, I.A. (retd.), in 
recognition of his Survey work in Burma and Southern India. 


144. SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 


Lecture Session, 1941-42.—Usher Hall, Edinburgh. 
October 18th. H.E. Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, Chinese Ambassador, 
on “ War-Time China.” Illustrated. 
Afternoon Meetings.—Society’s Rooms, Edinburgh. 
October 22nd. Miss A. J. Atkinson, on “The Balearics and Sicily.” 
Illustrated. 
October 29th. Professor James Ritchie, on “ The Galapagos Islands—A 
Zoological Landmark.” Film. 
November 5th. Miss Isobel W. Hutchison, on “ Estonia as I Saw It.” 
Illustrated. 
November 19th. Mrs. M. H. Austin, on “ Magellan: The First Circum- 
navigation of the World.” Illustrated. 
Afternoon Meetings.—Glasgow. 
October 11th. Professor James Ritchie, on “ The Galapagos Islands— 
A Zoological Landmark.” Film. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Annual General Meeting was held in the Society’s Rooms in Edinburgh 
on October 29th, Professor James Ritchie, Chairman of Council, presiding. 

The Report of Council (page 141) for the Session 1940-41 was submitted to the 
Meeting and was unanimously adopted. 

The Financial Statement (inserted) was submitted by Mr. W. O. Leitch, 
Hon. Treasurer, and was unanimously adopted. 

“The List of Nominations of Office-Bearers recommended by the Council was 
then read as follows :— 

That the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Rosebery, who has completed his term of 
office as President, be asked to continue for one more year. 

That Professor James Ritchie, Sir Thomas Whitson, Mr. G. Graham Brown, 
and Professor A. G. Ogilvie be elected Vice-Presidents. 

That the following Vice-Presidents be elected to serve on the Council during 
the Session 1941-42: Principal J. Cameron Smail; Rt. Hon. Lord Salvesen ; 
Miss Ella Christie ; Mr. C. B. Boog Watson; Professor A. G. Ogilvie ; and 
Professor James Ritchie. 

That Major Douglas Guthrie be nominated for Chairman of Council in 
place of Professor James Ritchie, who completed a term of four years. 

That the following Members of the Society be elected to fill the vacancies 
existing on the Council : David Haldane ; R. E. Cooper ; T. C. Hales; W. A. 
Parker ; David Ross ; W. P. Sangster ; Rev. A. E. Robertson ; J. W. Butters ; 
W. C. A. Ross ; J. Y. Erskine ; J. G. Kyd ; W. L. Christie ; W. J. Stuart ; and 
George F. Henderson. 

That the following be Chairmen of the Centres :—Glasgow, John W. 
eens Vice-Chairmen, J. O. M. Clark and James Murray ; Dundee, D. D. 

aylor. 

That the other Honorary Office-Bearers who have not resigned be re-elected. 

On the motion of the Chairman the nominations were unanimously approved. 

The Meeting expressed its thanks to the members of the permanent staff for 
their loyal and efficient co-operation, and its appreciation of the valuable services 
of the Secretary, Mr. George Walker, particularly in his securing so excellent a 
list of Lecturers for the ensuing Session, for which 136 new Members have joined 
the Society. 

The Chairman took the opportunity of thanking the retiring Members of 
Council who had completed their term of office : David Linton, James Hossack 
Erik Schacke, J. Macqueen Cowan, A. W. Russell, Murray Macgregor G. 
Graham Brown, John Maclaren, and Alexander Stevens. : 

Principal J. Cameron Smail, who presided at the Lecture which followed 
the Annual General Meeting, took the opportunity of thanking Professor Ritchie 
the retiring Chairman of Council, who for four years worked assiduously for the 


Society. 


LORD SALVESEN, P.C., LL.D. 


Ir is with the greatest regret that we have to record the passing 
of one of our Vice-Presidents. Lorp SALvEsEN died in Edinburgh 
on the 23rd February at the age of eighty-four. 

Lord Salvesen joined the Royal Scottish Geographical Society 
in 1890, and became a Vice-President in 1908. In 1919 he was 
elected President, and held that office till 1925. He lectured to 
the Society on Finland in 1924, on Scandinavian Influence in 
Scotland in 1928, and on New Zealand in 1933. He also wrote 
short notes for the Magazine at various times. 

Lord Salvesen took the deepest interest in all the Society’s 
activities, and his ready help and counsel will be much missed. 
His interest in the scientific or technical side of the Society’s work 
was subordinated to his delight in entertaining the Society’s guests 
and Lecturers, and in making contacts with them and the great 
explorers of the last half-century, and acquiring from them his 
great knowledge of the peoples and countries of almost the whole 
world. He himself had travelled extensively and, a man of the 
widest sympathies, he was welcome wherever he went. 

Lord Salvesen’s public career and his multitudinous public 
activities are known to all; among others, the Scottish Zoo owes 
its existence to him and will be one of his most lasting memorials. 
His familiar alert figure will be much missed in Edinburgh, of 
which he was a native. 

One of the kindliest and most unassuming of men, in Lord 
Salvesen the Royal Scottish Geographical Society has lost a friend 
who could always be relied on, and Edinburgh an upright, public- 
spirited and most distinguished citizen. 

Lord Salvesen was only recently predeceased by his brother, 
Mr. Theodore Salvesen, who as a Fellow, a Vice-President and 
a Trustee was also associated with the Society for over fifty 
years, during which time he took a deep interest in its affairs, 
especially, as Trustee, in its finance. He too will be greatly 
missed. 

The Society has also abundant reason for grateful remembrance 
of Lady Salvesen, a gracious and charming hostess to its many 
guests whom she and her husband delighted to entertain with 
such lavish hospitality. Apart from this Lady Salvesen was long 
one of the most active workers in all women’s movements, and 
in every sphere in which the hand of an understanding and 
capable woman was wanted. It is difficult to think of another 
husband and wife of our time who have done so much for Edinburgh 
in so many ways, and who could be less easily spared. 


